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ART-MANUFACTURES IN THE 
CLASSICAL EPOCHS, 


BY DR. EMIL BRAUN. 


IIl.—SPHYRELATA, OR HAMMERED METAL-WORK. 


HE hammerand tongs, ma- 
naged by a skilful hand, 
are the most powerful 
organs of Art-manufac- 
ture. We cannot ima- 
gine any branch of in- 
dustry able to dispense 
with these means, and 
when we look at our 
establishments, where 
iron itself is treated 

almost with the same ease, certainly with the 
same success, as clay by the hand of the sculptor, 
we find their wonderful machinery consists 
merely in a mechanical combination of these 
simple instruments used by blacksmiths ; their 
outward form has undergone many c but 
their intention is quite the same as that of these 
earliest instruments which play an intermediate 
part between the hand of man and the otherwise 
unapproachable element, without the aid of 
which no metal can be subdued to forms suitable 
to the wants of human life. 

No wonder, therefore, that these three ground- 
forms of mechanical power are mentioned in 
the grand description given by Greek mythol 
of the economy of the universe; in this oldest 
but most philosophical representation of the 
Kosmos, which Hesiod has left us in hi 
Theogony, the plastic powers bestowed by pre- 
ference upon mankind appear immediately after 
the great rulers of the whole metallic realm 
represented by electricity and galvanism. Ischys, 
Bie, and Mechane, that is to say, the i 

owers obtained by the tongs, the force of the 

ammer, and the mechanical skill of the human 
hand, appear as the wives of Brontes, Stero 
and Arges, the personified Thunder, Thunder- 
bolt, and Lightning. 

If we look backwards to the most remote 
times of Greek industry we find that long before 
fire-casting became customary, almost every 
kind of work was carried out by these simple 
means. Even products of Art were created in 
this manner, and as statues, vases, and the like 
could not be put together by the process of 
soldering, nails were used for the purpose, as 
we learn not only from ancient writers, but 
even from monuments which have lately been 
discovered in Etruria, and the most important 
specimens of which are now y the 
British Museum. In one of the tombs belongi 
to the vast necropolis of Vulci were Geovent, 
nearly ten years ago, a great many bronzes of 
this very ancient workmanship; one of them 
represents a bust, placed on a basement covered 
with thin copper plates, and adorned by a row 
of figures, which are likewise chased ; long curls 
fall down over the neck and shoulders, and 
these parts, especially, are formed in the most 
simple manner; one would be tempted, to call 
it childlike, did not the whole composition 
show a certain character, which enables the 
experienced eye of the ro pa or to dis- 
tinguish in these rude attempts at plastic metal- 
work the very germ of those wonderfully styled 








ner of a later period. The dra 

o. 1, giving a side view of this remarkable 

as yet unique monument, is intended to show 

this arrangement of the hair, which, in spite of 

its simple treatment, presents as a whole some 

slight trace of grace and principles of fine pro- 
rtions. We perceive that these curls are 

ormed by rolling and twining together small 

strips of bronze plate, connected with the head 


itself by the mechanical means we have alluded 
to: there is no trace of soldering, and we may 
be sure that we possess in this figure a good 
specimen of those hammer-wrought sculptures 
of old, which were spoken of by Greeks them- 
selves as belonging to a fabulous period. 

We may observe how the timid artist has, as 
much as possible, cautiously avoided all pro- 
minent parts presenting, in this kind of work- 
manship, increasing difficulties. The left hand 
is ia attached to the chest, while the right 
was stretched out to hold some symbol which is 
now lost ; a necklace hides the commissures by 
which head and bust are united. The ornament 
of which it is composed is graceful, and we see, 
even in this instance, that in works of a primitive 
period, taste and the feeling of beauty are hidden 
rather than absolutely wanting, and that it bursts 
forth like leaves in a warm spring night as soon 
as the facility afforded by technical conditions 
allows a free expression. 

So we observe, also, that the compositions by 
which the basis of our monument is adorned 
show a remarkable progress in the development 
of the ideas artistically expressed, but it is still 
clear that even these designs remain far behind 
the description of the same subjects given by the 
poets of the same age. One may, however, 
venture to say that such undeveloped works of 
Art have lent inspiration to a Homer, a Hesiod, 
and other bards of old, who read those 
symbolical c rs like the written characters 
of a poem presenting to the unlearned eye 
nothing but confusion, while the man of letters 
finds there the highest ideas eternalised. Those 
who laugh at such primitive attempts ought, 
generally, rather to ashamed of their own 

orance, which should impose silence upon 
them, as it is not allowable to throw ridicule 
upon what we do not understand. It is true 
that similar configurations of an archaic cha- 
racter must be considered as the germs of 
thoughts only to be unfolded in the course of 
ages. The poet, however, is able to anticipate 
the fruits of such an organic development, and 
ives full expression to what is only aspired at 
bs the artists of those remote times. 

We have thought it right to hint at the con- 
trast between penmanny one thought which 
the products of primitive always present to 
us, as this circumstance must be taken into 
consideration in yep the poetical de- 
scriptions of arms, nes, and other furnitures, 
which even learned men have frequently com- 
pletely misunderstood. No hypothesis, for 
instance, can be imagined more confused and i 
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the wrong than that ropounded by Otfried 
Miiller in regard to the’ shield of Achilles: he 
speaks of metal silhouettes, which he supposes 
to have been fixed by nails and similar mecha- 
nical methods on the ground of such a defensive 
—- Without dwelling upon the imprac- 
ti ility of such a mode, it involves technical 
difficulties far than any which those old 
metal works have as yet presented. On the 
other hand there are such numerous examples 
of chasing that they allow us to conceive a 
tolerably clear idea of the Art-manufactures 
which Homer had before his eyes. 

But before process farther to more com- 
plicated problems, it will be not only useful but 
also instructive to look a little more closely at 
other products of similar workmanship dis- 
cov in the same tomb in which was found 
the bust we haye just analysed; they are all 
embossed, and, although their ornamental part 
affords but a slight of interest, they still 
teach us many i of the highest import- 
ance to the history of Art-manufacture, enabling 
us better to understand many ex ions of the 
old poets from which the hitherto not 
been able to derive pleasure. 

The drawing No. 2, represents a vase of 
agreeable proportions ing on a small base. 
This little disc forms the centre of a set of radii, 


which, by dividing the conic surface into so 
many quarters, enliven the whole in a pleasing 
manner. The handle is obtained by os a 
single metal strip and attaching it to the border 
of the cup. 

The other vase, No. 3, constructed according 
to the same principles, affords, already, an 
additional monumental element. Slight and 
insignificant as it is, it still shows the tendency 
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to bestow upon every part of implements of 
this oe a character of variety. This 
basin, which has a different shape, although onl 
one member is added, is supported by > oem | 
lending to the whole an air of more importance. 
A tall amphora, No. 4, is prod by the 
same method of embossing,’ and the handles 
added on both sides consist of simple pieces of 
bronze plate attached to the vase b This 
pocenies sesrenen nen ieee Se mesioe 
‘or adorning the who 
added in great numbers, not to fasten the indi- 
vidual parts together, but to take away from so 
large a surface the monotonous character which 
it would present in itself. 
Every reader of Homer will remember the 
soouey. betows pen. soaptoms, Shain 
ws upon sceptres, an 

similar objects: he calls them “ well-nailed,” a 
uality which is to be referred not so much to 
the material workmanship and con- 
struction of such objects as to their external 
aspect. The points which the heads of these 
ornamental ones  Saeee Shane St 
rest create a variety of fine proportions, and are 
to be considered as the first germs of that rich 
outpouring of beauty which Decorative Art 
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afterwards spread over every surface of which it 














is able to possess itself and to subject to its 
magic power. 








A basin, of the same collection, forming a 
starting point for primitive Art-manufacture, | 
displays to us, No. 5, another more striking 
specimen of this kind of decoration ; the border 


of it may be called well-nailed, for the same 
reason as the sceptre of Agamemnon, or the 
thrones of the palace of Alcinous. 

We are prepared for the objections of many 
practical Art-manufacturers that it is not worth 
while to occupy ourselves with similar trifles, and 
that they can be of no use for the improvement of 
our industry, and it may be conceded that there 
are artists of high merit who never have bestowed 
any attention upon peculiarities of this kind. 
But here we must remind our readers that the 
= as to the progress of which Art-manu- 

ture is capable in the present day is one of 
regeneration, and has, therefore, necessarily in 
view the restoration rather than the enlargement 
of the domain of Fine Art. The immediate and 
inconsiderate application of the products of the 
latter has led to so much confusion of taste 
in the public that it has ended in a total loss of 
principles, and it is even come to such a point 
that persons actually possessing philosophical 
instruction seriously pretend that it is impossible 
to reduce the judgment of beauty to any kind 
of rational mokono 
_ One of the greatest and most fatal prejudices 
in matters of artistical industry is the false idea 
that the material of which an object is composed 
can contribute to the increase or diminution of 
its real value. By overestimating the importance 
of the substance employed in Art-manufactures, 
Art itself has been entirely severed from them, 
and has at last sunk into complete degradation : 
it is only in the epoch of decline that we see 
sculpture taking possession of those coloured 
maases of stone which present to the implements 
of the artist too great a resistance for a corres- 
ponding result to be obtained from their elabo- 
ration. The porphyry sarcophage of Helen and 
Constantia, the wife and daughter of Constantine 
the Great, are, in spite of their precious material, 
and the enormous workmanship bestowed upon 
them, of no artistical value whatever when com- 
pared with monuments of the bright Hellenic 
epoch, although the latter present to us nothing 
but a heap a toma clay. 
preliminary observations will stand 
excused when we direct the attention of our 
readers to another piece of the same collec. 
tion, discovered in a sepulchre at Vulci, 
which is known among antiquaries under the 
Conventional denomination of the “ Egyptian 
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Grotto,” a name derived from the circumstance 
of a great number of objects with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics being found in the same sepulchre. 
The monument we allude to is a tripod com- 
posed, likewise, of several pieces of embossed 
metal plates, and the artist has expressed 
his idea with the smallest expense of means that 
can be imagined; not only the upper part, 
which is richly adorned with figures and fantas- 
tically connected lines, but even the feet are 
obtained by that embossing process we have 
already described : lion’s paws lend to the stand 
the air of a firm footing; the legs of the tripod 
are cannellured and bent into curves, giving a 
character of solidity and steadiness ; the cylinder 
forming the mouth fitted to receive the vessel 
which is to be put over the fire, displays four 
rows of animals and arabesques, which are 
embossed in slight relief; near the edge is a 


row of simple nails, the original meaning of 


which has been already explained: the monu- 
ment is at present so restored that these nails 
appear at the bottom, while the winged animals 


| and the curved intersecting lines, which rest, 


likewise, upon nail-heads, are placed in an oppo- 


| site direction. I cannot refrain from thinking 


that this senseless arrangement is due to a 
mistake in putting together the two parts, 
although Iam not sure that it belongs to modern 
times. There can very little doubt that this 
does not represent the design as it was originally. 
Tripods are, next to vases, the most ancient 
furniture in the world; the imagination of the 
ancients invested them early with fanciful forms, 
and we meet with designs which, although very 
simple, show already the power exercised by 
the reproductive faculties of the mind upon the 
objects surrounding these ancient nations. 
Representations of the kind were, however, 
exceedingly rare till the last thirty years, and it 
must be considered as an especial piece of good 
fortune that the excavations made in several 
parts of Etruria have afforded more than one 
specimen of this description. Among these 
discoveries of archaic monuments the large tomb, 
opened in 1836, at Cerveteri, occupies the first 
rank, and we must therefore engage our readers 
to examine with us the numerous monuments 
extracted from this sepulchral hill, which 
included a great many graves, also, of very 
remote date, but of which the two rooms where 
this immense store of gold ornaments was found 
formed the central point. The construction of 
these chambers was similar to that of the trea- 
sury of Atreus, which is the oldest we have any 
acquaintance with, the ceiling being obtained by 
pyramidal superposition, and not by a cuneiform 
connection of the stones forming the building. 
To these sure indications of remote antiquity 
corresponds the character of the monuments 
which were found in this burial-ground. The 
bronzes forming part of this collection (called 
from the proprietors of the excavation the 
Galassi-Regulini collection, and which are now 
placed in the Museum Gregorianum or Etruscan 
Museum in the Vatican) display, almost without 
exception, the embossing method of working, 
which we have already declared to be the most 
ancient Art-manufacturing process known to us. 
The technical part of it shows indeed an astonish- 
ing perfection; and all that appears odd and 
awkward to us, must rather be ascribed to the 
want of the free development of the ideas in- 
tended to be expressed than to any defect of 
skill in workmanship. 
As we are eguthing of tripods, it may be 
interesting to compare with that of the Egyptian 
grotto of Vulci,which we have already examined, 
the others discovered in the Galassi-Regulini 
tomb of Cerveteri, the more so as the latter 
affords a part which is wanting in the former. 
Here, No. 6, we see a large vessel placed on the 
tripod, from the edge of which five lions’ heads 
start forth with hideous expression. These 
monsters lend to the whole that fanciful aspect 
distinguishing objects of the archaic period. 
When we imagine to ourselves this kettle boiling, 
and these cruel animals wreathed and enveloped 
in smoke, we can understand how the fancy of 
superstitious worshippers, who were wont to 
make use of these implements in their religious 
ceremonies, may have found in them an allusion 
to the spirits of the victims whose remains were 





LL 


exposed to the destructive fire glowing 

neath. To us, at least, this representation may 
illustrate the terrific but grand passage of Homer. 
where the bodies of the slaughtered . 
become once more instinct with life, demanding 





vengeance with fearful cries : Odyssey, Book xii. 
verse 395. 
“The skins began to creep and the flesh around the spits 
The sonsted as well as the raw. And thus grew the 
voice of the oxen.” 

The careful construction of the three-legged 
mechanism which lends a firm support to this 
fire-stand, has been restored according to the 
indications of some fragments found on the spot. 
It presents a graceful aspect, and forms in some 
respects a remarkable contrast to the heavy 
character of the vessel occupying so lofty a 
position, as the proportions of the legs are 
exceedingly slender, and the feet themselves 
instead of being broad and shapeless, are com 
posed of a great many fine articulations. ; 

Belonging to ritual service, but very ce 
and unique in its kind, is a mechanism of bi 
of the same collection, which seems to have 
been destined for burning incense. It consists 
of a square plate, adorned with four embossed 
lions, in the centre of which is a basin sur 
mounted by an arched band, on the top of 
which is another concavity corresponding with 
the vessel below, No.7. We can only surmise 
that the smaller cavity was intended to receive 
some description of perfumes, which was acted 
upon by water or some he Se boiling 
underneath. The whole is supported upon four 
wheels showing that it was intended to be moved 
about, which in religious ceremonies may have 
been a great convenience. On this occasion we 
must notice that even in the Egyptian grotto of 
Vulci, were found several carriages of a similar 
character, but of less artistical merit, which are 
now preserved in the British Museum. As 
do not present any icular ornaments, 
the exception of four horses’ heads placed on the 
corners, we withhold the drawing of them, 
reserving their places for other more important 
matter. 


We proceed therefore in the analysis of the 
incense chariot of Cerveteri. The borders are 
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It will be interesting to make a com 
with some other examples of these primitive 
forms of vases, all belonging to the embossing 
process, and displaying therefore a character 
entirely different from every kind of analogous 


adorned by a row of flower-shaped ornaments, | by the stamp of an antiquity so exceedingly 
the pote f forms of which will be appre- remote, displays, within the limit of its archaic 
ciated in our side-view. It must be confessed | character, much elegance, conveying the idea 
indeed that this monument, which is marked | of a highly refinsd taste suitable to a person 
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of dignified position, as the priest or king may be 
supposed to have been, to whom all this 
sploadont and luxury belonged. 

The fantastic prevails, however, in the 
generality of the bronzes discovered in the tomb 
of the supposed lucumo or king-priest of Cere. 
As a striking example of these fanciful composi- 
tions, afforded by that sepulchral furniture, I 
may allude to another boiler, the body of which 
is decorated with engraved figures of winged 
animals, while the lions’ heads attached to the 
border, in this instance, peep, half curious, half 
voracious, into the vase, the contents of which 
seem to excite their appetite. 

One of the most interesting examples of orna- 
mental Art belonging to those primitive times, 
is afforded by the bed, No. 8, on which the 
chief dignitary of Care was intended to receive 
his everlasting rest. It is composed of bronze 


strips, and may originally have been adorned 
with many fine ornaments now dispersed, and 
which can be only reconnected with it by vague 
conjecture. Should it be objected that such a 
monument was never intended for real use, we 
should be allowed to answer that it must cer- 
tainly then be an imitation of a real bed, 
although it was highly probable that kings and 
other wealthy persons had the beds upon which 
they actually slept enriched by metal-work. 

he manner, however, in which the bedstead 
is composed, affords us the explanation of an 
epithet which Homer constantly bestows upon 
the beds of his heroes, and which, as far as I 
know, has never been rightly understood. He 
calls them well-holed, and this expression has 
been senselessly repeated for many centuries 
without any scholar having inquired into the 
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of it. The bronze trelliswork of animals being repeated which appear elsewhere. 


real meani 


our beds’ explains it at once. The greatest 
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excellence of a bed is to be well aired, and this 
is manifestly the reason of the holes presented 
by our bedatead, as well as of the Homeric 
epithet. 

Several fragments of embossed plates, which 
are adorned on both sides by a rich border, are 
supposed to have formed a part of this bedstead, 
being of the same height as the feet. We have 
endeavoured to connect with it the character- 
istic ornament, No. 9, at the foot of this page, 
without making ourselves responsible for the 
truth of such a restoration, as we are entirely 
at a loss for analogous examples.* 

Before taking leave of this precious collection 
of archaic Art-manufactures, which will afford us 
at another opportunity many interesting speci- 
mens of a different branch of industry, we must 
point out one of the shields, representing 
three wild animals placed round a sort of rosetta 
in very low relief obtained by embossing; and 
also one of the pateras, No. 10, which were used 


for completing the sacrifice. The cuts given of 
this well adapted form lay before us the fine 
proportions of sacred vessels of this description, 
and afford us an idea of the simplicity of taste 
which prevailed in these times in connection 
with a love of what was really stirring and 
im ; 
e excavations of Cerveteri have, even on 
other occasions, afforded many monuments of a 
very archaic character. Among these is a kind 
of old-fashioned candelabra, which was dis- 
covered in 1833 in a large tomb opened in that 
necropolis, and which is is now to be seen in 
the Etruscan museum in the Vatican, Two 
large balls connect two conic vessels, one of 
which forms the stand, while the other is the 
vase destined to receive the burning 

whether for we! a 
pose of giving hight 
or for Giffusing a 
perfume by means 
of the flame. The 
different compart- 
ments of this sin- 
gular monumentare 
divided into eleven 
rows, of which nine 
are composed of 
figures, while two 
are filled up only 


— 





* Since the above lines were written, other experiments 





cast-work. The Museum Etruscum of the Vatican 
affords a good choice of these oldest of all arti- 
cles belonging to Art-Manufacture, which the 
Fe the fw century, and even during 
the first quarter of the present one, looked for 
in vain. These treasures of archaic Art have, 
however, as yet been but little appreciated, and 
even archeologists have scarcely paid the atten- 
tion to them, to which they are entitled. The 
a for hunting for figured monuments has 

_— = learned men, Keegy them for- 
ge’ e a ints k Art-history. 

The vase of whi lay a drawing, No. i, 
before our readers, is of a very singular con- 
struction. Its enlarged body enables it to receive 


a considerable portion of liquid, and its com- 
tively high pedestal renders it easy for the 
Eeoeer to lift it to his shoulders ; so likewise the 
neck is adapted to pouring out its contents in 
the most secure and commodious manner. The 
cover prevents the water from flowing out. 
Long handles convey the idea of easy manage- 
ment. The sphere, forming the main body of 
the vase, is composed of two halves, put her 
by the means of nails, and the artist has evidently 
been proud of his eg gon skill, not only 
isplaying his process, but even making a boast 
fh by converting it, as we have already seen, 
into a graceful ornament. 

In the vase, No.12, taste begins to be observed, 
and the skilful management of the nail-ornament 
lends to this vase an aspect of much elegance. 
The heads of the nails are edged like precious 





have deve, with an almost mathematical certainty, that 
these fragments were connected with 
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stones, and the concentric circles which embrace THE FOUR SEASONS, a st might | be tempted eit aie 2 com — 
po _— circumference are enlivente. and A SERIES OF STATUES DESIGNED AND EXECUTED resources. The fact is owever quite the con. 
ae a ot pleatt ing variety by the lines IN MARBLE BY EMIL WOLFF. , and we see that the pt bli i pte : 
acquire an ai “oe pi nd wen tha poble § inter 
bare i oe Paper Rha yal coon Amonecst the favourite subjects for sculpture, suitable manner and becomes the th 7 4 of a 
we toe mont ante period, it still proves | that of the four great epochs of the year, which | designer capable of investing it with all the 
instenstive to those who inquire earnestly into 
the origin of the principles of beauty. 

Real beauty, obtained by the same process, 
and with the same motives, is already to be 
observed in vase No, 13, which was intended to 
be placed on a moveable stand, Here we 


| 








admire that elegance to which the artists of 
former time aspired, but which has been the 
result of a pth 2 development of principles of 
rational utility, which may be asserted to be 
the starting point of real refinement. ee 

All the monuments associated together in this 
review of primitive Art, betray no traces either 
of casting or soldering. Although they have 
been discovered, without exception, in Etruscan 
tombs, they must be considered as products of 
Hellenic industry, the Etruscans representing 
but a branch of it; there being no monuments 
of so early a period discovered in Greece itself, 
these specimens of Italian workmanship are, for 
the history of Western Art-manufacture, of the nea 
highest value. They show us the beginning of ‘ 
po —— i 6 a correspond with the different times of the day | charms and attractions of refined Art. 
sapeenaed by er and Phoenicians, nA as well as with the ages into which human life No wonder, then, that the four grac works 
we shall see more clearly in the further exposi- | 18 divided, has been selected more frequently which the celeb ae 
tion of facts referring to the early history of 
Art, The accurate analysis of such apparently 
trifling monuments, leads us to an accurate 
knowledge and just appreciation of the organic 
development of those inborn faculties which 
raised the Greeks to such an eminence amongst 
all nations, i may say, of the civilised world. 
There is not a single step which they did not 
take advisedly, and to this tranquilly progressing 
and safe m of national self-education, is 
especially due that rapid progress which enabled 
them to give utterance to ideas never before 
manifested to the world. We shall endeavour 
to show, that by so judiciously calculated a 
mode of proceeding, men like Phidias found 
their way cleared, and a thousand well-drilled 
hands were ready when he required help for 
carrying out his gigantic projects. 

In our times the case is entirely different. 
We suffer from too great an ease in the technical 
management of those materials, in which the 
soul of Art has to take up its residence, Re- 
dundancy of talent has driven away true genius, 
and of modern Art-manufacture it may be said 
that it has lost almost all self-government ; we 
therefore minister rather to luxury than to real 
usefulness, The imagination of those who 
indulge in the pleasures which are granted by 
ornamental industry, is misled, not gratified by 
the exertions of our artists; we must, therefore, 
g° to school to the Greeks, not to rob them of 
their refined forms and charming combinations, 
but to learn from them what our great statesmen 
have already learned in another department of 
mental culture: that is to think rightly and to 
connect our ideas logically ;—the supreme law 
even in Art manufactures, under the protection 
of which, industry, relying upon taste, can alone 
become remain prosperous; and confer a AUTUME. 
moral good, instead of egrading the human . skill 
mind by a frivolous flattery of the senses. than any other argument past or present. From | executed in marble, and which display that s the 

t disti 


the time of the Romans up to t 
Emr Bravy, the idea has undergone 4 man @ present dey | and softness of tréatmnen 























y changes, that | mechanical execution of this gifted artist, 
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have met with extraordinary success. It seems, 
therefore, proper to lay before the public at 
large, the motives introduced into this com 

tion, not only to direct the attention of those 
to whom this branch of art gives pleasure to 
the originals themselves, but even to afford Art- 
manufacturers ideas which may in all probability 
inspire new combinations of pleasing conceptions. 

Spring (Drawing No. 1.) is represented as a 
lovely boy, who with pensive tenderness takes a 
flower from his basket to throw it, after the 
fashion of the Florentine flower-girls, to those 
whom he deems most worthy of the choicest gift. 
The gesture with which the incomparable symbol 
of the smiling season is put in action, is well 
fitted for er by its —_ _ = 
of significance ; and the oe rst 
germ of timid love is gracefully tified with 
the hopeful mirth of regenerated nature. 

Summer (Drawing No. 2.) presents an entirely 
different aspect. He has B seve become ac- 
quainted with the more serious tendencies of 
life,—with hard toil and labour. He holds in 
his hand the sickle, with which he bas gathered 
the fruits announced by the bright flowers borne 
by his brother, only as love gifts and bols 
of enjoyment. The sheaf of corn p at his 
side makes allusion to a rich harvest-home, but 
the flask which lies empty on the ground reminds 
us of the fatigue without which mortal men are 
unable to obtain the productions of nature. His 
thoughtfulness has a meaning entirely different 
from the pensive expression of his younger 
brother. He is resting, and looks backward, 
being already arrived at the summit of a hot 
mid-day. His features are, therefore, more dis- 
tinctly marked, and ideas more defined and prac- 
tical ~ taken the place formerly occupied by 
poetical enthusiasm, 

Autumn (Drawing No. 3.) presents the reward 
of the labours of the whole year. Crowned with 
ivy, he has again filled the cup which has 
quenched the thirst of the poor labourers in 
the midst of jhis harvest toil. His rest is a less 
precarious one than that allowed to the work- 
men on a hot summer's day. He leans agai 
a tree, entwined with a vine loaded with sweet 
grapes. His whole countenance is expressive of 
peace and comfort, his feet are crossed with a 
graceful rustic negligence, and while he offers 
the sweet liquid with his left hand, the right 
holds ready the vase, to fill the cup again as 
often as the cheerful boon companion has 
emptied its invigorating draught. 

Winter (Drawing No. 4.) appears not only 
resting, but overpowered by heavy sleep. 
lion's skin protects his tender limbs against the 
bitter cold of the dead season. The only fruit 
which remains in his hand is that of the pine, 
ever green but also for ever dry. It includes 
many seeds capable of future resurrection. The 
poor half-frozen youth leans on a heavy staff, 
answering, as a club, to the lion's skin thrown 
over his head. 

It appears useless to add a single word re- 
specting the merits, or the fine execution which 
distinguishes the productions of so able a 
sculptor as Mr. Emil Wolff is generally acknow- 
ledged to be. The sketches laid before the eyes 
of our readers give, besides, a sufficiently concrete 
idea of the charm conferred upon a subject by 
a well understood mode of arrangement, and of 
that clearness of expression, which renders the 
whole composition not less intelligible than 


agreeable. 
Emi Braun. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 


CHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC COLOURS. 


I. CARMINE AND LAKES. 
THE variety of beautiful colours which we see 
adorning the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
might lead a person to expect that the greater 
number of those which are employed in the 
Arts and Manufactures were pn from one 
or other of these sources. Such is not however 
the case, the colours of organised bodies seldom 
admitting of separation without undergoing a 











destructive change in the process; and where 
the colouring matters are obtained they are fre- 
ype to alter their tints so rapidly, under 

influence of the atmosphere, and of sunshine, 
that they are seldom employed by the artist, 
and rarely by the iets cae unless com- 
bined with some mineral preparation which acts 
the part of a mordant. The laws which deter- 
mine these c are, even now, but ill 
understood. From the earliest period of time, 
man must have noticed the bleaching of some 
vegetable colours, and the darkening of others. 
The phenomenon in either case depending upon 
some Lan gy change of the organic substance, 
produced by the influence of Light, Heat, or 


Atmospheric changes; yet these derangements | appears 


have never, until our own time, received the 
attention of scientific men. 

Dr. Wollaston was led to examine the pecu- 
liarities of change in the colouring matter of 
Gum Guaiacum, when ex to the action of 
the Solar Spectrum, and this philosopher showed 
that the rays at one end of the s 
deepened the colour—changing the alae 
green or blue tint of this resin, spread on paper, 
to one of much intensity—whereas the rays 
of the opposite extremity as rapidly discharged 
the — colour, and even this superinduced 
hue. Herschel has examined these phenomena 
with very great car@, and he has shown that the 
deepening of the colour is due to the chemical 
rays, and that the bleaching is purely an opera- 
tion of the Heat-rays, and that it can indeed be 
a by heat alone. At the same time, it 

been shown that this process of discharging 
colour is a mixed operation, being probably due 
to a peculiar class of solar rays, which act partly 
as calorific and partly as chemical radiations. 
Many of the phenomena of their action have 
been investigated by our talented countrywoman 
Mrs. Mary Somerville, but although the re- 
searches of this lady, and of Sir John Herschel, 
have established the fact that there does exist 
in one part of the solar spectrum, a class of 
rays of a most iar character, to which the 
name of Parathermie rays have been given, we 
know but little more. It is, however, probable 
that these solar radiations exert a more destruc- 
tive action on those colours which are obtained 
from organic bodies than any others. 

In pursuing his researches on this extremely 
interesting and important subject Sir John 
Herschel was led to the discovery of a most im- 
portant fact. When any v le colour was 
destroyed by a parti ray the colour could 
be restored by the action of the ray, which is 
complementary to it. Supposing any vegetable 
colour has been destroyed by the continued 
action of the red ray, if the body was exposed 
to the influence of the green rays the colour 
would be restored. It has also been observed, 
in many cases, although’ a are want- 
ing to confirm the universality of the law, that 
each colour is destroyed by the ray comple- 
mentary to it. This fact indicates a method 
by which many of the more fugitive colours 
may probabl preserved for a long period. 
Presuming, for the sake of illustration, that it 
is desired to secure the brilliancy of a carmine 
or a lake; since we learn that the most destruc- 
tive action is produced by these rays which 
affect the eye as green colour, we have only 
to obstruct the of those rays by glazing 
our carmine or lake with a varnish having some 
transparent red colouring matter in its compo- 
sition. This would effectually cut off the green 
rays, and of course preserve such portions of 
our picture as were red from fading under the 
action of light. Notwithstanding the want of 
extensive experimental evidence on this point, 
sufficient has been done to point out to our 
artists, desirous of securing the permanence of 
their works, a line of most instructive experi- 
ments. 

There is a very elaborate memoir on the effect 
of light, air, and moisture as discolouring agents, 
b iL. Chevreal, in the journal of L’ Académie 

des Sciences, tom. xvi. As this memoir, 
however, treats of the undecomposed radiations 
from the sun, it does not, although in many 
respects very valuable, admit of such general 
application as could be desired. : 

Although we have some mention in Pliny and 





preparation of carmine, which was discovered by 
a Franciscan monk at Pisa, and for the p ion 
of which Homberg published a process in 1656, 
Cochineal was first introduced to this coun 
from Mexico, about the middle of the sixteen 
century. It was long thought to be the seed 
of a plant, until Leuenhoek proved by micro- 
scopic examination that it was an insect, the 
shield-louse or coceus. Two kinds of cochineal 
are imported, one gathered wild from the woods, 
and the other carefully cultivated. They are 
known in the market by the names of silvery 
and purple cochineal, the former being covered 
with a white down. The consumption of this 
article is shown by the fact that in 1835 there 
was imported into the kingdom 411,820lbs. 
Notwithstanding that madder and lac has to 
some extent superseded the use of cochineal, we 
understand that the quantity now imported is 
greater, and the price of the article is reduced 
nearly one half. 

These insects inhabit the leaves of the Nopal 
plant, of which some interesting specimens with 
the coccus thereon may be seen at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. From these plants 
0 4 are collected after the ripening of the fruit, 
and are killed, either by momentary immersion 
in hot water, or by beisg spread out upon hot 
plates. 

From Chevreul's examination of cochineal we 
gain some important information. The cochineal 
insects, being treated with ether to remove a 

iar waxy matter, were re at bing co 
fresh portions of alcohol, and r ana | 
infusions they were found to retain still muc 
colour. The warm alcohol solutions were red 
or orange, and on cooling they let fall a peculiar 
granular matter; by spontaneous evaporation 
the whole of this matter is separated of a fine 
red colour and somewhat of a crystalline cha- 
racter. This is the colouring matter of the 
cochineal, to which the name of carminiwm has 
been given, as it forms the basis of that well- 
known beautiful colouring matter, carmine. The 
Pp tion of carmine depends upon po vena | 
of alumina for the colouring matter of cochineal. 
Numerous processes have employed, some 
much more successful than others, to produce 
this pigment in a state of great richness. The 
following methods have been severally recom- 
mended, 

A pound of cochineal reduced to a coarse 
powder is aie ee about — ‘- Fa waged 
potash in from to sixty pints r, the 
ebullition being from time to time subdued by 
the addition of small quantities of cold water. 
The vessel in which the cochineal has been 
boiled is, with its liquor, placed in a convenient 
position when removed from the fire, for pouring 
off the clear liquor. An ounce of alum in powder 
is now added, the whole stirred together and 
allowed to stand until the cochineal is deposited, 

i i lace in about a quarter of an 
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approach of ebullition, a coagulutn floats on the 
surface of the liquor, which is to be removed, and 
the moment the fluid begins to boil the carmine is 
Removing it from the fire, the quan- 
considerably i ef tem pte 

the carmine is supernatan 
oe off, the carmine collected 
and dried upon a filter. The fluid is still highly 
coloured, and is emp by the manufacturers 
i lake. To procure this 

alumina is added to 

gently warmed and well 

umina absorbs the colouring 

it down with it; when all is 


addition of muriate 
usually a yellowish tinge. 
preparation, it will readily 
that carmine is a compound of a 

animal colouring matter and an acid. 
A method of purifying or brightening carmine 
been employed by those who prepare colours 
miniature painters. This consists in dis 
solving carmine in a solution of ammonia, by 
ing them to stand together in the sunshine. 
mia has acquired an intense 
blood-red colour, it is off, and alcohol 
and acetic acid are added to it. The carmine in 
illi is precipitated. By 
is separated from 
and we obtain a similar preparation 
procured by Madame Cenette's process. 
very brilliant article is also produced by the use 
of acetic acid and alcohol by Herschel of Halle. 
Considerable difference exists in the characters 


carmine manufacturers. The process is 

one which, although apparently exceedingly 
simple, requires the utmost attention, since every 
the addition of the alumina, 

&c., at certain es determined by experience, 
and it is most important that the heat should 
not be too long applied. Notwithstanding, 
however, that every attention has been given to 
points, it is undeniable that carmine pre- 
on the Continent is superior to the article 
in England. The cause of this was for a 
time a mystery. It is, however, now ex- 
and curious as it may appear, it is 
to depend entirely on the circumstance 
French and Dutch manufacturers will 
ufacture carmine on a dull day. Even 
country the difference between two 
earmine, which have been prepared 
r the same manner, except that one 
has been precipitated on a cloudy and 

on 4 sunshiny pf is exceedingly 
remarkable. This peculiar influence of light on 
colour is not confined to carmine ; we may detect, 
Prussian blue, the same difference 

pon of tee of solar radiations ; 

any very brilliant 

attention cannot be given to 


are adulterated by being mixed 

additional uantity of alumina, and 

with ion, the sulphuret of 
mereury.—Cochineal is adulterated by being 
and shaken in a box 
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which a scarlet or crimson is produced, 
lous tartrate of potash and nitro-muriate 
tin are added to the strong 

material. The use of the first 
of the second is to redden 
precipitate it with the animal 
cloth, the oxide of tin combining 
the woollen, for which it has 
Pelletier and Caventou remark, that, to 
very fine shade, the muriate of tin ought 
at the maximum of oxidisement. To 
crimson, nothing more is required than 
addition of alum to the bath. Numerous propo! 
tions have been given by chemists and dyers, in 
which the cochineal should be used to produce 


B' 
ad 
pili 
BeBe 


is Ece 


‘a fine scarlet, but the process of Poérner is 


generally preferred. Dr. Ure thus describes it: 

“ Bouillon, or colowring. For every pound of 
cloth or wool take 14 drachms cream of 
tartar; when the bath is boiling and the tartar 


- | all dissolved, pour in successively 14 drachms of 


solution of tin, and let the whole boil together 
during a few minutes; now introduce the cloth 
and boil it for two hours and let it drain and 
cool. 

“ Rouge, or dye. For every pound of woollen 
stuff take 2 ieee of cream of tartar. When 
the bath begins to boil, add 1 ounce of cochineal 
reduced to fine powder, stir the mixture well 
with a rod of willow or any white wood, and let 
it boil for a few minutes. Then pour in, by 
successive portions, 1 ounce of solution of tin, 
stirring continually with the rod. Lastly, dye 
as quickly as possible.” 

A very important investigation has been 
made by Mr. De la Rue, on the colouring matters 
of cochineal, to which we refer all who are 
interested in the abstract chemistry of the 
question.—Memoirs of the ical Society, 
Part XXII. 

The composition of carminium, as given by 
Pelletier, is, 


Madder, from which some of our finest lakes 
are prepared, and which is employed extensively 
in dyeing reds, is the root of the Rubia-tinctoriwm, 
which is cultivated extensively over many parts 
of Europe. The importance of this substance 
as a colouring agent induced the Société Indus- 
trielle of Mulhausen to offer several large pre- 
miums for the best analytical investigation. In 
1827 eight memoirs were sent in to the society, 
which, although they were not considered to 
have fulfilled the conditions put forth in the 

rogramme, were full of valuable matter. 
uhlmann and Robiquet, and Colin each dis 
covered a new principle in madder, to which 
they gave the name of Alizarin. Several other 
chemists have examined this colouring matter, 
but by far the most complete investigation of 
the subject has been made by Dr. Schunck for 
the British Association. e following sub- 
—— — a detected by this chemist : 

lizarin, which appears to be the colouri 
principle, Rubiacin, which has no tinetorial 
property, Alpha and Beta Resin, and Xanthin, 
which not only gives no colour itself, but actually 
interferes with the action of the Alizarin of the 
madder on mordanted cloth. To remove this 
Xanthin it is usual to convert the madder into 
what is technically called Garancin, by treating 
it with hot sulphuric acid until it has ac 
quired a dark brown colour, then adding water, 
mea and washing, until all the acid is 
rem Dr. Schunck informs us that the 
advan which Garancin has over madder are, 
lyes finer colours, that the part destined 
acquire any brown or 
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; A SYRIAN MAID. 
W. H. Pickersgill, B.A., Painter, 8. Sangoter, Bugrever. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 11 in. by 2ft. 331m. 
Mr. PickeRsGiLL is among the oldest.mem 
yal Academy, 


honours of that institution in the 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 
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was hopéd that he might 
ply a fair 
contin 
devote his whole energies to 
the establishment under his 
necessary to dispense with a 
to the law of the strongest. 
wekerke was therefore suddenly ap- 
, and’ M.'Jeanron received notice to quit 
taneously. We regret the circumstance more 
‘sake of the Louvre than for M. Jeanron 
he only loses a very Jaborious though 
tion, — the Louvre loses 
best r it ever ponenes. 
mee has greatly injured himself 
in ¢ opinion by this exercise of authority. The 
world condemns it with one voice. No 
one in society would venture to undertake the task 
of defending it, and among other significant cir- 
cumstances, the town of Lille has just sent up to 
M. Jeanron a very remarkable address expressive 
of sympathy and regret. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY: 1851, 


Tue first list of subscribers has been published, 
and will probably be advertised in our Journal: 
A sum of nearly 20,0007. has been already 
furnished to the expenses of carrying 
out this vast National undertaking; but this 
amount has been supplied by London alone; 
from the other leading cities of England sub- 
scriptions as large, by comparison, will ere long 
arrive ; and there can be, we think, little doubt 
that ultimately 100,000. will be realised before 
the work of erecting the building has been com- 
menced. This sum will, we apprehend, justify 
proceedings on a scale of sufficient magnitude. 
What arrangements will be subsequently made, 
it reference to charges for space, and for admis- 
sions, at present no one can say; we imagine, 
however, there will be no pareautegs on orders 
taken ; that manufacturers and other exhibitors 
will be lightly taxed, and that the public will be 
admitted at a comparatively low charge ; that, 
in fact, there will be a and considerable 
study to yer yy oye mr the means of 
instruction w i 
at : praca great purpose of the 
t cannot be necessary for us to upon 
provincial manufacturers, and all mbes ee 
ote in inanufactures, from the highest to the 
west, the vast importance of this National 
movement for the promotion of British Indus- 
try; and the consequent duty which devolves 
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| make himself so fully acquainted with all its 


all—from the wealthy capitalist to the 
hemblest artiean—to aid as liberally as circum- 


but all ; 
throughout and Scotland, will contri- 
ay a a ae wt 100,000%. will be 


oe for the competition 
are in active not only at home but 
abroad ; not only in our colonies but in 
states. Our British manufacturers are y 
aware of the stern necessity which impels them 
to activity : their capital, energy, and enterprise, 
they believe will do much to enable them to 
with their rivals of the Continent : 
they enter upon the contest not without confi- 
dence, but yet not without some apprehension, 
for they know they have to compete, at compara 
tively short notice, with fabricants who are aged 
in the ways of Art, who have accom plished 
artists at their side, and all the ‘appliances and 
means’ which arise out of long. experience. 
That which, in short, is ready to the hand of 
the manufacturer of Germany or France, the 
English manufacturer has to look for; we do 
not fear his finding what he wants. There is, in 
truth, nothing to discourage England in this 
contest: that in some articles (these being of 
minor importance) we shall be far surpassed, we 
cannot doubt; but that in others our supremacy 
will be manifested by this exhibition is equally 
sure. Those, who like ourselves, have visited 
the Expositions of Paris and ium, will be at 
no loss to furnish a long list of objects in the 
productions of which rivalry is to be courted 
and not shunned : and if during the next ten or 
twelve months competent artist-assistants ‘be 
sought for and found, there need be no appre- 
hension whatsoever that our rivals will carry off 
the laurels which England is preparing for the 
victors, in the arena to which the champions of 
all the nations of the world are to be admitted 
without let or hindrance. 

We trust, however, the Commission will bear 
in mind that works produced out .of National 
Funds are not to be suffered in competition with 
the productions’ of ‘private’ enterprise: ‘for 
example, the porcelain of Sévres, the Carpets 
of the Gobelins, and the creations of Art paid 
for by many -of, the states or sovereigns of 
Germany—formed without regard to cost—must 
not be accepted on the terms offered to indivi- 
duals who incur. all the risks incident to costl 
undertakings. These and all other matters will 
no doubt receive the weight to which they are 
entitled ; and while the very basis of the plan is 
that of entire freedom, due care will be taken to 
protect the interests of Great Britain in the contest. 

In our next, we shall perhaps be able to report 
that in most of the principal cities and towns of 
the kingdom auxiliary committees: have . been 
formed. Upon them the issue must in a great 
degree depend ; if they discharge their duty 
zealously the result is certain and safe. 

We take leave to warn manufacturers against 
suspicions which cannot be otherwise than pre- 
— : we cannot be ignorant of the fact (we 

ve received too many letters on the subject 
to leave us in any doubt on the matter) that some 
fears are ve in reference to those gentlemen who 
are gen supposed to hold in a high d 
the results “ their hands. No a en pm 
reference to them need. be entertained ; the 
Executive Committee will merely obey the 
orders of the Commission ; the Commission 
will be, and desire to be, held responsible for 
every arrangement made, and eyery act that 
is done; nay, we may almost go so far as to 
say that the illustrious Prince who is at the 
head of the Commission offers himself as a 
pledge for the justice, equity, and impartiality of 
the transaction throughout. Week after week, 
his name sopene on — list of those Commis: 
sioners who attend meetings at “ 

Palace of Westminster.” mt etre 

We have reason to know that every, even the 
sinallest, transaction connected with the plan 
receives his personal scrutiny, and that he will 
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minor details that nothing can “go 

without his sanction ; a security which no man 

can for a moment hesitate to accept as all- 
sufficient.* 
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of verance dage, on some 
summer afternoon’s y : we can revel in the 
t of it even now, boa. “long have 
rolled between,” and has girded us'with 
its harsh iron chain, and its stern realities have 
taken the place of the dreams we cherished as if 
we could command their constant abiding with us,. 
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Yet our experience testified that it was’not 
shine, especially to ‘‘ The Last In,” when 

, then an unwelcome one, recalled 
daily labours. 

e occupants of the school-room i 
ready’s picture are a mixed assembly of 
girls—a common feature in a village 
the duties of imparting knowledge’ 
shared by the master and his dame: 
to be the case in the work before us. 
of the picture centres in the person of 
and the idler who has just entered :' 
with ludicrously mock ceremony,’ 
sance to the ‘‘ last in,”’ whese look 
ment indicates his guilt; behind 
meg mee the pam two - 
possi companions in. 
ap yor ee . 
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rostrum is a group of girls apparently 
the same way and two of tite urchins in 

the ) make a 
book-cover, while 


females with the infant, 

the right of the picture, is hot we think sufficiently 

obvious as to its ing in a scene like this, 
is altogether 


com 
kind, while every figure has been carefully studied 
and finished with the utmost elaborateness; the face 
of the tallest of the 
beautiful in the ate, « fine indeed as almost 
to defy the power of an 

we see it there ; the 


2 


difficulty 

indépendent of its other cs, mi 
been very great, yet Mr, Smyth has d 
Me thee wager for bat 
Ww are as anon oo 
the three boys to the right, which, for the com 
nation of delicacy with solidity, we have seldom or 
never seen excelled. 


* The “latest intelligence” on this subject will be 
found in another page of the Art-Journal. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 





ANTYX (Gr.) The rim or border of an 
thing, such z a Dnield, or chariot. The shield of 
the Homeric heroes was sufficiently large to cover 
the entire person; the frame-work was made of 
wicker, or of osiers twisted together ; and of wood 
which was afterwards covered over with several 
folds of bull-hides, and bound with a metallic ring 





around the outer edge—the Antyx.* The word 
Antyx is sometimes used to signify a chariot ; at 
others, the curved front of the chariot, to which it 
gave both form and strength. It was often made 
double. 

ANVIL—in Christian Art is the attribute of 
St. Adrian, and of St. Eloy, the patron saint of 
goldsmiths and other workers in metals. 

APE. In Christian Art the Ape is the symbol 
or emblem of malice, cunning, and lust, The 
devil is often represented under this form. This 
with other emblems, representations of a similar 
description, are frequently seen placed under the 
subselle of stalls as a sign of degradation and 
contempt.t 

APEX. A cap worn by the priests of heathen 
Rome, the essential part of which 
was a piece of olive-wood, pointed, 
surrounded at the base with a lock of 
wool ; this part alone was sometimes 
worn alone on the top of the head 
and held there by fillets, or by a cap 
fitting closely to the head, and fas- 
tened by strings or bands, 

VA APLUSTRE (Lat.) An orna- 
ment constructed of thin planks of 

wood, which formed the highest part of the poop 
of ancient ships; it rose immediately behind the 

e , and served him in some degree as a 
protection from 
the weather. At 
the point of junc- 
tion between the 
Aplustre and the 
stern we frequent- 
ly find an orna- 
ment resembling 
a circular shield. 
It was somewhat 
fan-shaped, and 
formed a corre- 
sponding orna- 
ment to the Cuz- 
Niscus at the 
prow, Its beau- 
tiful form and 
prominent i- 
— caused it to 

uentl 
pr SE rad 
blem of maritime — 
affairs, and was carried as pseashy Sy the victor 
of a naval engagement, In the Apotheosis of 
Homer, in the British Museum, is a female who 
personates the Odyssey ; she bears the APLUSTRE 
as an emblem, in reference to the voyages of 


Odysseus. 

APOSTLES. In the earliest periods of Christian 
Art, the APosTLEs were ted under the 
emblematical form of LAmss or SHEEP, grouped 
around Christ standing on an eminence, also as a 
Lamb, nimbed, or as the good Shepherd, bearing 
a lamb in his arms, At a later period were 
depicted as MEN, each bearing a sheep, and Christ 
in the midst, also béaring a lamb in his arms, or 








* Our engraving is copied from Mryrick’s 

Inquiry into Ancient Arms and Armour, and ts 

also one of the Grecian shields, seen 

and behind; showing the straps for the arm and the hand. 
* In many illuminations at the 

Penitential Psalms, 





and 

instruments of their martyrdom. 
each carry a book, by which they are distin 
from the Prophets, who bear ment rolls, 
At times their names are inscribed within the cir- 
cumference of the Nimpus; at others, on scrolls, 
above their heads, or beneath their feet. In 
ecclesiastical decoration, we find them ped 
together as a series; and in pictures, of which 
the subjects are taken from the Life of Christ: as 
the Last Me 5 oni the Ascension, the Transfi 
tion, the Parting of the Apostles, the Twelve Mar- 
— the Twelve Ba , the Assumption of 

e Virgin, &c. When are depicted carrying 
scrolls, there will be found inscribed on each a 
sentence from the Belief, commencing with St. 
Peter,—Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem. 
Although the Apostles are always twelve in 
number, they are not always the same persons; 
St. Jude is uently omitted to give place to 
St. Paul; sometimes St. Mark and St. Luke are 
substituted for St. Matthias and St, Simon. The 
usual AtrRriputes of the Apostles are as follows: 
St. Peter bears a key, or a fish; St. Paul, in the 
garb of a Roman citizen, bears a sword; St. John, 
acup; St. Andrew, a transverse cross; St. James 
the Greater, a pilgrim’s staff, or a sword ; St. James 
the Less, a fulling-club; St. Philip, a pastoral 
staff; St. Bartholomew, a large knife, or a proces- 
sional cross; St. Matthias, a purse; St. Simon, a 
saw; St. Jude,a lance; St. Thomas, a builder’s 
rule, sometimes with a large stone in his hand, or 
a lance ; St. Matthias, an axe, a sword, or a lance.* 

APOTHEOSIS(Gr.), CONSECRATIO(Lat.), 
Deification. A ceremony among the ancients, b 
which a man was to the rank of a ged. 
The Romans used the word consecratio to express 
the Apotheosis. The ceremonies attendant u 
the occasion of an Apotheosis were both festival 
and religious observances, consisting chiefly in 
burning an effigy of the deceased on a funeral 
pile; as the fire ascends an eagle is let loose, by 
which is conveyed the idea of — the soul of 
the deified mortal to heaven, and in apenas A 
with this it is common to see on medals s 
to commemorate an Apotheosis, an altar with a 





fire on it, with an eagle taking flight. Our illus- 
tration is a ee — 
the ordin m representi i , the 
Senpever in tho one instance sendiie on tho bath 
of an eagle and the Empress u a peacock, 
In the British Museum there is a bas-relief repre- 
senting the Apotheosis of Homer, of Roman work- 
manship, sw’ to have been executed in the 
time of the — ms  — In moderr ha 
Apotheosis has simply a figurative meaning ; 
for example, the Apotheosis of Schiller, one of the 
three bas-reliefs on the pedestal of the monument 
by Thorwaldsen, to the memory of that poet at 
Stuttgard. A sketch by Rubens of the Apotheosis 
of James I. is in the National Gallery, 
APPARELLS—worked in silk and gold, em- 




















* This subject is very fully treated in Mas. J amEson’s 
Sacred and Legendary Art. 1848, 





broidered with ornaments or sacred imagery, 
sometimes enriched with pearls and precious stones 
attached to the ALE, and other ecclesiastical 


vestments, were worn from the thirteenth to the 
th century ; and down to the 


fourteen an 
pre: pel ah oy abeemmny As and, 
of the revival of interest all matters relating 
to Christian have lately been revived in 
A 


4 re 
tinetly upon monumental 

and brasses; fine examples of the former ri 
served in the Cathedral of Rouen.+ 

APPIAN GREEN. (Aprpianum, ca) A 
pigment used by the ancients ; according to Pliny, it 
resembled igris, and was used as a substitute 
for it; it was prepared from green earth, and is 
now known as C or Verona green, because 
the best is foun oe ee 
green earths ape y to be a chalky base, 
coloured by oxide of copper. 

APPLE, The apple is the emblem of victory; 
it is seen as an attribute in the hand of Venus 
victriz, with the poppy which she holds in the 
otherhand. When she is represented as triumphant 
over Mars, who was nes ae only, in- 
stead of the apple she generally in the right 
hand a helmet, upon which she gazes. The 
maternal Aphrodite or Venus , honoured 
by the Romans, often bore the Apple, in explana- 

of which legends relate that she gave three 
apples to Hippomanes, by which the on of 
Atalanta was secured to him. This attribute 


meant originally the because Aphro- 
dite Cypria, 00 called treme the warship of her in 
Gre peat are nrane ine 

and, e Ap a prominen n 
Northern Mythol 3 acco to Scandinavian 
legends, Iduna, ess of youth, had the care of 
— apples, of — the dem must often 

e to prevent their growing old. 

Pa PPLE — in Christian Art is used as a 
symbol to represent the fall of man and ori- 


ginal sin. 
- APOLLONIA (8t.) or ALExanpRIA. The 
events in the life of this saint form the subjects of 
some fine pictures, of which one of the best, —_ 
by Domenichino, is in the Gallery of the Library 
at Mayence. She is usually represented as holding 
the martyr’s palm in one hand, and a pair of 
cers, with a tooth, in the other, illustrating 
er martyrdom, during which all her teeth were 
pulled out. In the Munich Gallery is a fine +" 
piece in six compartments, representing scenes 
the life of this saint, painted by Granacci, a 
favourite pupil of Michael lo. In some old 
pictures the pincers of St. Apollonia so nearly re- 
semble the shears of St. Agatha, that it is not 
easy to ise which is meant. i 
AQUA-F. RTIS (Lat.) The nitric acid of 
chemists, diluted for the use of engravers, &c. It 


acts very energetically upon copper and steel, and 


is the t empl in Brtine In. 
AQUA-TIN Oe kind of engraving which 
imitates the manner sketc' 


sepia, aad. ~ - b+ = 
bistre, and v . The ity 
of this method of ‘ngraving consists in sprinkling 
the copper-plate with mastic or some 
similar 


substance = —— a ular form, so 
to prevent the Aqua-ForTIs acting upon 
the ~ where of the mastic adhere; 


this means the copper is corroded only partially, 
ah in the interstices betwoen the grains of mastic; 
the ae | effect que a the effect 
of a wash of India-ink. details of this and 
other in the art of engraving may be 
—_ wn Arto , 

A , or Moresaue. 
with which the Arabs adorned the walls, ceilings, 
and floors of their buildings ; fruits, flowers, mathe- 
matical figures, in short, e the 
forms of men and animels, were 
ye ee were thus fantastically used by 

. This style of ornament, which we find, for 
example, in the Alhambra, was not the invention 
of the Arabians ; the go yy 
it in profusion. According to Vitruvius, it its 
origin in Rome at a time when the riches and 
luxury of the Romans, together with Oriental 
influence, had corrupted general taste. It is not 





* ‘The beautiful example engraved above is 
obtained from the brass of a priest, temp. Edward III, in 


+ The reader consult the elaborate details of the 
ame ote a tan Glossary of 
Ornament and Costume, 
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the Arabesque arose when 
Classical Art was declining, 
so the latter rose again 
the of Mo- 
Go eens Oe owehaned 
from her sleep by the greatest 
of her masters, From the 
of the paintings in 
ec eh 
dated a new 
of Ornamental Art, when 
Ratfaelle gave a new and 
loftier direction to taste ; and 
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in beauty. After 

erated both iu inven- 

In Ornamental Art, Ara- 

most extensive cultivation, 

dra higher resources than are pos- 

sessed by the majority of modern artists; the only 
ho 


f 
+ 
ae 


eeeetnee 
German artist, Eugene Neureuther, w 
besques in the Gl k at Munich are worthy of 
any age. For the Moorish Arabesques, the student 
should consult The Alhambra, by OwEn JONES; 
for the Ancient, ZAHN’s Ornamente aller Classi- 
chen Kunstepochen, and Ornamente und Merkwur- 
digstén Giemalde von Pompeii Herculaneum und 
Stabia ; and for the Modern, GnunEeR’s Frescoes 
and Stuccoes of the Churches and Palaces of Italy. 
ARCH ZO Y, in general, means the know- 
ledge of antiquity, but in a narrower sense, the 
seience which uires into and discovers the 
mental life of ancient nations from their monu- 
ments, whether literary, artistical, or mechanical. 
Artistic Archeology treats of remains as works of 
the fine Arts, in two nations which were 
models in Art, the Greeks and Romans; besides 
these the artistic ae the oy 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and Persians, take an 
honourable “+ in the Archmol of Art. 
According to Griiber, artistic Archwology may be 
divided as follows: 1. Historico-literary examina- 
of the works still existing in museums, 
galleries, and private collections; the analytical 
method gives in this the best guide. 2. The 
Technology of the antique regarded as Art-history, 
and explaining style, method, and the treatment 
of works of Art according to the different epochs. 
3. The Criticism of Art, which teaches the prin- 
ciples by which the antique is to be tried or decided 
as belonging to a certain period of Art. 4. The 
Interpretation of Art, which explains the sym- 
bolical part of ancient Art and artist's fables, the 
manner of treating the meaning cf ancient works 
of Art, and the n aids, mythology, history, 
———. 5. The Aisthetics of the antique, 
which make us comprehend the spirit of antiques 
(deciding their disposition, action, and expression), 
and showing us beauty, awakens and animates 
the feeling of it. The esthetics of the antique 
show us the circle of the gods and heroes as the 
types of humanity, -_ made visible in bodies, 
ing to various ideals of sex and , from 
the exalted divinity of a Jupiter to a sat eo 
human nature is lost in that of the animal. While 
wathetics are essential to Archwology, in pointing 
out the pure taste, the noble simplicity, and the 
perfect copenpeintenens of these creations of Art, 
they are also employed in a higher kind of criticism, 
See MuLuEn’s Ancient Art and its Remains, 
twanslated by Leitch, WiNCKELMAN’s History of 
Ancient Art, Panorka’s Manners and Customs 
of the Greeks, the works of Gell, Stuart, Revett 
yt Combe, Mi , and others, ; 
_ ARCHANGELS. Under the head of ANcELs 
it was stated that the heavenly host is divided into 
three hierarchies: Are ls belong to the third ; 
they are the seven angels who stand in the presence 
of God; they are his extraordinary ambassadors ; 
they are adorers, ministers, protectors, avengers, 
remunerators: in all these functions they are 


, to our know 





at up end; St. Raphael bears a fish, 

as @ traveller, carries a im’s sta ; 
St. Gabriel bears a lily ; Uriel carries a parchment 
roll and @ book, as the interpreter of prophecies; 


“ xpulsion,”’ My Sacrifice 
Annunciation,” &, i 
ARCHITECT yma PAINTING. The prin- 
cipal kind of painting of inanimate objects, repre- 
pea tee cmations of man, surrounded by nature, 
or independent of her. This branch of gives 
us great or small buildings, either single or grouped 
together, their exteriors or interiors, their details, 
proportions, and characteristics, according to the 
rules of perspective. Architectural pain has 
done much for the eatin ¢. a ye pean 
History, in perpetuating res 0 
tural phen oe which may disappear under the 
touch of time. It is important to the 
future historian of Art; and many an architectural 
inting has thus become useful to us at the present 
=. ith the addition of natural features appro- 
priately and tastefully introduced, such paintings 
are useful as Views. Among those artists who 
have devoted themselves particularly to Architec- 
tural Painting, the most eminent are Gentile Bel- 
lini and V. Carpaccio. Later, but much inferior 
in truthfulness, are Canalettiand Claude. Among 
our contemporaries who have practised successfully 
this branch of painting, we may mention Turner, 
Roberts, Prout, Stanfield, Cattermole, Harding, 
Nash, and Haghe. Architectural Painting has 
recently made great progress in Germany, through 
the works of A. von Behr, W. Gail, D. Quaglio, 
M. Nether, R. Weigmann, H. Kintze, K. F. W. 
Kloes, E. Dietrich, G. Pulian, Dyck, and A. Her- 
mann. 

ARK. In Medieval Art, a symbol of the body 
of the ben Mary. 

ARME) TUM (Larts ARMENIUs). A pigment 
of the ancients, produced by prinding the Armenian 
stone, found in Armenia, which country also pro- 
duced the CHRYSOCOLLA, or green Verditer. 
According to Wallerius, the Armenian Stone was 
blue carbonate of per, combined with lime, 
while others maintain that it was the same 
substance combined with quartz, some mica, and 
pyrites; it was also ed as ultramarine, but 
the description of Armenium given by Pliny — 
in no respect with the peculiar qualities of ultra- 
marine; nor has the latter ever been found in 
Armenia, although there are districts in that 
country in which carbonate of copper exists. It, 
however, is not improbable that the ancients pre- 
pared a pigment from Lapis Lazuli, to which they 
gave the name of Armenium. 

{{ARMET. A helmet much in use during the 





Fig.. Pig. 2. 


sixteenth century, and which may be worn with 
or without the beaver.* 





* Our woodeut is copied from Skelton’s Engravings of 
the Goodrich Court Armoury, and which is thus 
described :—Fig. 1. The Armet grand et petit, so called 
from being capable of assuming either character seen in 

rofile. The wire which appears above the umbril is to 
hold the triple barred face-guard. Fig.2. The same 
viewed in front with the oreillettes closed, but the beaver 
removed so as to render it an Armet petit. : 


latter Peribrachionicon ; and both kinds Ophis 
(serpent, 6. ta serpent-bands), when they were 
shaped oe, or were 
fastened by the of those 
animals, term Ophis com- 
pletely deseribes the Armlets 
of the Baeshantes, which con- 
sisted of serpents exactly re- 
sembling those in Nature.t 
The custom of w Armille 
ey is of t pine ay 
antiquity; they were worn 
oth male and females, in 
were given as rewards for mili- 
tary bravery. In the collections of antiquities in 
the British Museum are contained quantities 
of Armille, of infinite variety of form, in gold, 
MING POINTS The ties holding 

5 es together 
the various of Armour. 

ARMINS. Cov of cloth or velvet, for the 
handle of a Pike, to give the heated hand a more 
secure hold. 

ARMOUR. Defences worn on the body against 
the blows of weapons, &c. They were formed of 
various materials, such as leather, skins of animals, 
and sometimes of cloth. Frequently the armour 








covered the whole body, but parts only were some- 
times protected. Among the Greeks the armour 
consisted of helmet, quirass, greaves, shield, and 





the arms a sword and a . The first 

woodcut exhibits them ‘all in the re of a great 

~* Onr engraving is copied from Strat, who obtained it 

from an hum on in Royal MS., 204.2 a work of 
fourteent' . 

+ Our wocimen is obtained from # statue in the Vatiean. 
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warrior attired for battle. It is ne om a 
re given in a Costume of the Ancients. 
The armour of the Roman soldiers co: nded in 
all essential parts with that bees oa , exce’ 
that the former wore a dagger on right side 
instead of a sword on his left. Our fext engraving 
ts these peculiarities, and is copied from 
the figure of a Roman Legionary on the Column 
of Trajan, at Rome. The soft or flexible 
of heavy armour were made of leather or cloth, 
strengthened with bronze and 
iron; gold and silver were 
employed to adorn and enrich 
the armour. The armour of 
modern times has assumed 
an infinite variety of forms. 
That of the Anglo-Saxons 
consisted at fitst of a tunic 
eR AS 
war 0 pping 
@ of leather; these, with slight 
variations, as lozenge- 
shaped pieces Of steel, in place 
of the rings on the tunic, 
prevailed until the end of the 
twelfth century. In the thir- 
teenth, chain mail was intro- 
duced from Asia} te- 
armour tate into use in the 
fourteenth century. The 
figure of Edward the Black 
Prince, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, is engraved as one of 
our finest existing examples 
of this period. The subsequent 
variations were chiefly orna- 
¢ mental ; the period of greatest 
richness and splendour 
the Poe of Edward V. and Richard III.* 

ARRANGEMENT. In the plastic Arts, and 
in painting, Invention and t are the 
groundwork of every composition. ARRANGE- 
MENT is the placing together of in a manner 
conformable to the character aim of the work ; 
it relates entirely to the form, in which the subject 
must be worked out so as to produce an intuitive 
perception of its individuality. Artistic 
ment belongs not only to the object as a e, 
but to each part specially, to groups as well as to 
single figures, and to the position and contrast of 
their limbs. In painting it refers to the distribu- 
tion of colours, and the disposition of light and 
shade, all of which uire a peculiar artistic 
arrangement ; light, shade, and colouring, being 
the soul of all painting. 

The characteristic of ARRANGEMENT must be 
unity in manifoldness, but there is here a threefold 
relation, either cause to effect, argument to con- 
clusion, means to an end, or as part to part or to 
thewhole. The laws of arrangement are therefore 
the laws of causality, referring to the and 
proportion; every beautiful work Art must 
contain a prevailing thought, a principal idea, to 
which all else is subject, In subordination, 
the law of causality is acknowledged, and thus, to 
ARRANGE means in Art to , 80 that one part 
appears to follow from another. Time and space 
are also to be regarded, and in this respect the 
objects are not joined simply by argument and con- 
clusion, or cause and effect, but also appear close 
to one another, following one another, or being in 
relation to the whole. erefore a work of Art is 
subject to the laws of “ quantitative and qualita- 
tive” proportion. Lastly, the production of a 
= per must be —— 3 for _ 
especial disposition is necessary, w is a 
(most) in the highest sense of the word, pH wen 
at subduing all to the development of the artist’s 


aim, 
ARRICCIATE, Arrtcrare (Ital.) In fresco- 
painting, according to Alberti, the mortar with 
which —— tne ay a tr 
coats: the first is called fFato, Cast) ; 
its use is to hold very the other two coats 
which are laid M rr it. middle coat of the 
intonachi is called ARRICCTATE ; its use is to ob- 
viate any defects both in the first and in the last 
coats. The use of the last intonaco is to receive 
the polish and the colours. According to Pozzo, 
the Arnicctate is the first coat of mortar which 


* Monumental brasses furnish excellent authorities for 
the study of the Arms and Armour worn in England 
during the time it continued in use. are 
with great care and accu’ in Mr. WALLER’s 
mental Brasses. See also MEYRICK’s Oritical Enquiry into 
Ancient Armour, and the same Author's ‘ion 
=_ Arms and Armour in the Collection at ; 
ourt, 

t Titian recommended the study of a bunch of grapes, 
as the simplest example of a beantifal natural arrange- 
ment, and it always speaks well for the genius of an 
artist, to ee ee eee to 
& simple and comprehensive illustration, and yet let it be 
visible in his works, 


aN 











fe lad om the wall or plate which it ts required to 


om, as the 
attributes of St. Sebastian, St and St. 
U The Arrow is y employed as 


known. 

ARSENIC, Arsenrkon. This metal, in com- 
bination with other substances, enters into the 
composition of certain pigments. With sulphur it 
forms two compounds, realgar and orpiment ; the 
first of them contains the smallest proportion of 
sulphur, and is red ; the latter is yellow, and is also 
known by the name of King’s oo Arsenite of 
potash, mixed with sulphate of copper, yields the 
pigment known as SCHEELR’s GREEN, an Arsenite 
of C . ARSENIKON was the Greek term for 
the yellow sulphuret of arsenic, ORPIMENT; it was 

the Romans AURIPIGMENTUM. 
SANDARACH of the ancients is supposed to be the 
red sulphuret of arsenic; a false kind of Sanda- 
rach, mentioned by Pliny, is the red oxide of lead ; 
a mixture of it with ochre was discovered among 
the pigments used in the baths of Titus. Arsenikon 
is sometimes written Arsicon and Arzicon. 

ARTICULATION. Painters and Sculptors, as 
well as Anatomists, employ this term to e 
junction of the bones: when the ing of one 
member of the body into another is well marked, 
and correetly drawn, they are said to be “‘ strongly 
articulated,” or ‘‘ well articulated.”” This part of 
artistic anatomy is termed ARTHROLOGY, and is 
divided Be gp into the moveable by = 
throdial), having contiguous surfaces; and the 
im (syn 
surfaces and symph 
tiguous, partly continuous. The student will 
find this important subject treated at length in 
Dr. Favu’s Anatomy of the External Forms for 
the use of Artists. Translated by Dr, Knox. 

AR t ARTISAN. (Fr. Artists.) One who 
exercises Fine Arts, meaning thereby the 
Plastic Arts especially. This term is, by some 
writers, made to include the musician, and by 
others, even yd but it is properly limited to 
the sculptor, ter, and architect. Artisan is 
applied to one who exercises the mechanical arts, 
and is subordinate to the artist. 

ARTISTICALLY—with Art, taken in the 
sense of particular ability, address, intelligence, 


ARTOPHORIUM, Creorntum. The ancient 
name for the box con the Host. In early 
Christian times Church vessels were richly orna- 
mented, and many are preserved, formed of ivory, 
with bas-reliefs illustrating various events 
Scripture hi ; 

T-UNIONS are societies formed for the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts by the purchase of 
paintings, sculptures, &c. out of a common fund 
raised in small nae + ter nt ; such vem 
of art, or the right of selecting them, being 
tributed by lot among the subscribers or members. 
They appear to owe their prigin to M. Hennin, a 
Jouss igo enguaieed 0 tle cesiehy fee toe purpose 

ears a le ty 
of ot together the unsold works of aftists, 
ye them, and with the exhibition money, 
an er subscriptions, purchasing a selection 
from am them, which was afterwards distri- 
buted by lot to the subscribers. In 1816 this 
company me into the ‘ Société des Amis des 
Arts.” Art-Unions have been extensively or- 
ised in most of the German states. The Art- 
nion of Berlin was established in 1825. The 
tures are selected by a committee, and in addi 
an engraving is distributed to each subscriber. The 
Art-Union of the Rhine-Provinces and West- 


hal other objects, ures for 
; wpe | ro be Ts ay leading 
tures of these German societies are—the pur- 


— of = of Art San tyler eunaee 

selection, to appropriated e 

members; the production of an engsotioa for 

distribution annually among the members, and the 

creation of a reserve fund the encouragement 

of historical and religious en Fh commission 
The 
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or purchase of pictures for 
fret Art Union formed in 
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England. It is a mooted question w 

Sblishmen in England 
done much to elevate the standard of taste in 
The works of the greatest painters are but seldom 


* Vide The Art of Fresco Painting by Mus. Menniriecp. 
London, 1846. 
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University of Oxford in the year 1667. col- 
lection, when entire, consisted of 37 statues, 128 
busts, and 250 inscribed marbles, and the invaluable 
cameos and intaglios which now form the ‘‘ Marl- 

Gems.” The Arundel, together with the 
Pomfret Marbles, are preserved at Oxford, and 
that which the pease | oe at the head of 


account of the events in Grecian, par- 
ticularly Athenian , from the = of 
Cecrops, B.C. 1450, to the Archonship of Diogne- 


tus, B.c, 264. 

ARUNDEL SOCIETY. A established 
in London in 1848 for the facilitati 
the study of Art by the pub: of rare histori: 
cal and practical works, and of vings from 
the more important examples of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and ornamental design. Among 
the works = are a new translation of 
Vasari’s “‘ Life of Fra Angelico,” illustrated with 
outlines of his principal works, and an engraving 
after one of the same artist’s frescoes in the chapel 
of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. 

ARZICA. There are two pigments known by 
this name to medieval writers on Art. Accord 
to Cennini, it was an artificial pigment of a yellow 
colour, much used at Florence for miniature paint- 
ing. The Bolognese MS. of the same period 
—_ that it be rz lake = bey 
h , which is the Spanish an a 
nacer ae Reseda luteola, which Fae hes Boon 
used as a yellow dye t' out Europe, from a 

early od. This w lake was known 
to the painters under the name of ancora 
or encora, The other kind of Anzrca is stated to 
be a yellow earth for Fainting of which the moulds 
for casting brass are ed; it yields an ochreoys 
pit F, a. De when 

to an —- colour. 

ARZICON, Arstcon. A contraction or corru 
tion of the word ArsENntcon, the Greek name for 


Orpiment (auripigmentum). The word ARzIcoN 
must ~4- confounded with Azancon, the 
Spanish name for red lead. 

ASILLA (Gr.) A wooden pole, or yoke, 
sometimes on both shoulders (as in that in 
wr oe use 
at 
sent deyh, ct 
more fre- 
uen on 
a 5d der 
only, and 

for car- 
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depleted ga. Bgyptian ecul and from one of 
ec ueavem.” 

* Vide Mrs. Mennivreny’s Ancient Practice of Oil- 
Painting. London, 1849. 
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ions of Christ. 
ASP. In sculptured representations st, 
i ntation of Chris- 
and also of the symbolical oe aim, the 
asp is often seen 
placed under 
their feet to de- 
note the victo 
over Malice. Dil- 
ferent forms are 
given to the Asp: 
sometimes it is a 
short reptile, ap- 
.- proaching in form 
to thelizard, with 
head, without feet; at others, it is @ 
ed with short feet, its body terminating in 
the tail of aserpent. Our engraving ts copied from 
the effigy of a Cishop in the Temple Church, Lon- 


ASPERGES, The rod used for sprinkling the 
holy water in the services of the Church, 












ASPHALTUM, Brtewex, Mummy. (tal. 
Nexo pi Srato.) A brown carbonaceous pigment 
used in painting. It is found in various parts of the 
world, in pt, China, Naples, “wy Neuf- 
chatel, and Trinidad; that found in a lake in 
Judea is termed Jew's pitch, and this name has 
also been given to all the varieties of asphaltum. 
The best is the Egyptian; it is glossy and heavy, 
emitting a very strong disagreeable smell like that 
of garlic or asafwtida, and breaks with a shining 
fracture ; except in colour, it agrees in outward 
appearance with gamboge. It is not soluble either 
in water, turpentine, or oil, until fused. As it is 
not very cheap, it is often adulterated * Much 
skill and care is required in preparing this Fount 
for artists’ use, ant very little that is sold can be 
depended on. When improperly prepared, it flies 
off in oil-painting, and loses its pleasant brown 
tone and mes a dirty grey, which change is 
owing to its containing an empyreumatic oil, which 
being extracted, the asphaltum becomes durable. 
It would be greatly improved if dissolved in amber 
varnish, When judiciously employed it is a most 
valuable pigment for backgrounds, drapery, and 
heads in shadow, and for warming or blending 
other pigments, when used either alone or mixed 
with blue; for this purpose no other pigment can 
adequately supply its place. The American artist, 
Washington Allston used it very much, and his 
example was followed by the Germans and Italians, 
who, not having his thorough knowledge of colour, 
only dirtied their pictures with it. It was used by 
Titian as a glazing pigment,* and by Tintoretto, 
Andrea Schiavone and others. Asphaltum is an 
ingredient in the compound used for Ercuine- 
Gnounps, in the preparation of Brunswick 
Biack, and, mixed with black lac, it forms a japan 
varnish for boxes and wood-work. French or 
German Prussian blue when ‘Surned produces a 
pigment which is considered a valuable and eligible 

bstitute for Asphaltum. The Prussian blue 
manufactured in England produces an orange- 
coloured pigment when burned. Brrumen—the 
pigment sold under this name differs very much in 
quality ; some appears to be genuine AsPHALTUM, 

iluted and ground up with drying oil or varnish. 
Asphaltum greatly retards the drying of oil, 
but by itself it dries quickly; therefore the selec- 
tion of either of these pigments will depend in 
& great measure upon the choice between a quick 
or slow-drying pigment. In using Bitumen the 
artist must be prepared for disappointment, for 
there is a substance sold as Bitumen which will 
not dry at all; it is probably a factitious compound, 
greatly resembling coal-tar in appearance and 
qualities, _McumMy—A substance is sold under this 
name, which differs very much in quality, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is prepared, It 
appears in commerce as a brown dirty compound, 
consisting of decayed animal and vegetable matters, 
mixed with small pieces of Asphaltum, which is 
the only portion of any value to the artist. Some 
‘gnorant colourmen merely sift out the vegetable 
fibre, and grind up all the earthy matter together 
with the uncertain quantity of Asphaltum ; this is 
literally Mummy, but the product is a compound 
of a dirty olive-brown, worse than useless : the 
skilful manufacturer, on the contrary, carefully 
ey out the only portion of value to the painter— 
the Asphaltum (Egyptian), and after proper mani- 


* MERRIFIELD'S Ancient Practice o 
oeq. : 


ane f Oit-Painting, vol. 1, 


tion, grinds it with drying oil or with amber 
— oa therewith produces a pigment of 
inestimable value for artist's use. 
ASPIC (Fr.), Srixz. Essence d , or oil 
ee ‘ol Iisued in mone 

ior or lutefolia). Itis n pa lo 

ar) This vo tae ’ employed in Christian Art 
as the symbol of Sobriety: in figures on some 
Christian monuments, asthe emblem of the J ewish 
nation; it also seems to exhibit the Synagogue 
personified, carrying by the saddle the heads of 


swine. 
mt ASSUMPTI ON. The assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is a subject that has called forth the 
highest resources of Christian Art. Among the 
most famous is the picture by Titian, at Venice. 
Granacci has also treated this subject with great 
skill and feeling in a picture contained in the 
Florentine Gallery. The usual mode of aapiting 
this subject is—a scene exhibiting a tomb open an 
empty, the Apostles around in astonishment. St. 
Thomas in the midst of them showing the girdle of 
the Virgin which he holds in his hand. Above, 
seated among the ins with the crescent moon at 
her feet, is the Virgin Mary. 

ASTRALAGUS (Gr.) A huckle-bone. From 
the earliest times the huckle-bones of sheep and 
goats have been used by women and children 
to play at a game which consisted in throwing 
these bones into the air and catching them on the 





back of the hand. Where these bones were 
without any artificial marks the game was entirely 
one of skill: when the sides of the bones were 
marked like dice it became a game of chance. 
This subject is frequently represented in ancient 
Art. In the British Museum is a marble group, 
in which a boy is biting the arm of his playfellow. 

ATELIER. A term derived from the French, 
and applied specially to the work-room of sculptors 
and painters, which are also called Stup1os, The 
Dutch and Flemish painters have delighted to 
portray their Ateliers. Many of the ATeLrers of 
the old masters, Titian, Raffaelle, Michae) Angelo 
and others were the resort of princes, nobles, men 
of letters, and kindred artists; they also served as 
Scuoois of Art, after the manner of Academies, 
but much more efficiently, for the purposes of 
instruction; this custom has been adopted in 
modern times by Overbeck, Paul de la Roche, 
Couture and others. 

A TEMPERA. Artists are undecided as to the 
nature of painting in tempera. The opinion that 
it was a kind of water-painting, in which white of 
egg (albumen) was used as a vehicle, is inadmis- 
sible, since investigation has proved the existence 
in old paintings of oily substances mixed with 
resin, but all have a ground of gypsum, or chalk, 
tempered with milk, animal glue, or white of egg. 
The pigments are laid on very thinly upon a glazed 
white ground; they are durable, and may be 
cleaned with water without injury, possessing all 
the properties of oil colours, except that they do 
not grow darker ; nevertheless, they are covered 
over with a sort of Patina. Later investigations 
lead to the suggestion that essential oils and wax 
were ingredients of the vehicle, or may have been 
used in some manner as a varnish, Though the 
laying on of the pigments appears transparent, we 
om conclude, from a certain stiffness, hardness, 
and meagreness in these old pictures, that the 
technical purt of this kind of painting was not 
favourable to a free and ingenious mode of treat- 
ment. This might be remedied by the modern 
style of painting, and the restoration of TemPERA- 
PAINTING would cause a new epoch in Art, because 
of the durability of its colours. It may be remarked, 
historically, that tempera-painting was brought 
from Constantinople (Byzantium) to Rome, and 
flourished for three hundred years, until the intro- 
duction sok ainting. 

LET. Wrestlers and pugilists, who 
made trial of their bodily senate in gymnastic 
games, striving to gain the victory over their 


* Our engraving is copied .G aintin, ‘ 
covered of | ren pied from a Greek painting dis- 





rivale, end. to ebtale, Gov: giao af sions, The 
and 


Gymnastic art was that whi 


works are lost to us, we have many representations 
of ATHLET left in marble copies, reliefs, i 

on vases, and on gems. Short curling hair, strong 
limbs, a vigorous development of form, and pro- 
portionably small heads, characterise these figures; 
the crushe@ ears, and prominent muscles mark 
especially the pugilistie and Pancratiastic. The 
representation of individual form and of charac- 
teristic movements in combat were the princi 
requisites in ancient Art, and these are n 
exemplified with perfect truthfulness by the statues 
in honour of the victors. The ATHLETZ are also 
frequently represented in a simple quiet posture, 
— in actions common to all Gymnastic com- 
batants, such as anointing the body with oil, 
(performed in the Gymnasia by the Alipte), 
praying for victory, and encircling the head with 
the victorious wreath.* 

ATLANTES, Te.amones, Perces, GIGANTES, 
are the athletic male statues which we find as 
—— of 
parts of an- 
cient build- 
ings; female 
figures for 
the same pur- 
pose were 
called Cary- 
ATIDES; they 
are not exact 
imitations of 
nature, but 
their use is 
sufficiently 
justified by 
the antique. | 
They were 
only employ- 
ed when pil- 
lars were too 
insignificant 
for the erec- 
tions; they 
are suitable 
toarichstyle, , 
to small screens, fountains, for supporting a gallery, 
and for the upper rows of pillars: these should 
not appear so heavy as to excite compassion, but 
the expression should be one of graceful x 

ATRAMENTUM, A black pigment, Plin 
used this term for all carbonised organie ma 
of a black colour, used in painting; but two other 
substances bear this name. Under ATRAMENTUM 
are comprised :—1. Black coal and peat; 2. Lamp- 
black, which the ancients obtained by bu 
—-_ and resinous iY ~ in So - 
‘or the purpose; 3. Stone i 
carbonising the seeds of the grape, and used 

he black seed 
pro- 




















Polygnotus and Myron; 4 

by carbonising the dregs of wine; 5. t 
cured by grinding charred wood; 6. Burnt ivory, 
or ATRAMENTUM ELEPHANTINUM, which Apelles 
discovered and first used in aintiog 7. That 
obtained from mummies, (Asphaltum); Pliny 
censures the use of this ‘‘carbon from graves. 
The term Atramentum is also used for 
substances, such as writing ink, sepia, and the 
colouring material mixed with lime, (lamp-black) 
used for colouring walls. 





* The statue recently discovered at Rome is supposed 
to be an Athleta seraping the perspiration from his body 
with a Strigil, and is engraved above. 
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ES to ENGLISH SHRINES | Charles II's ‘private’ friendship could have | T coul ict retreat 
PILGRIMAGES to | been of emall value to Admiral Penn; indeed, | The best oY wy pee 9 | reeter yes 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AXD ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
¥. W. FAMRHOLT, F.S.4, * 





THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


DISTINGUISHED Ameri- 
can observed to us, not 
long ago, that ‘of all 
lawgivers there are 
none whose names 
shine so brightly on 

the page of history as 
z= do those of GEORGE 
WasHINGTON and WIL- 
LIAM Penn,’ both of 
whom he claimed for 
) his country. The for- 
* mer was, indeed, truly 
a great man; perhaps of all Patriots who ever 
lived he is the one most ‘without spot or 
blemish "—pure, faithful, unselfish, devoted : yet, 
all things considered, it may be that William 
Penn is entitled to even higher admiration : the 
one nurtured in liberty became its high priest ; 
the other cradled in luxury, lived to endure 
a long and fierce struggle with oppression ; 
and yet, amid sore temptations and seductive 
flatteries, he passed, with the innate conscious- 
ness of genius, and a human desire of ap- 
probation, conquering not only others but 
himself, and finally doing justice among the 
‘Red-men’ of a new country whom all his pre- 
decessors had sought to pillage and destroy. 
The sense of RicHT must indeed have been of 
surpassing strength in the nature of William 
Penn. In an age fertile of slander against vip: | 
act of virtue, and of calumny as regarded 
good men, the marvel is how his reputation has 
descended to us so unscathed; livi as he 
did, with those who make us blush for England, 
and often in contact with the low-minded and the 
false who were ever on the watch to do him 
wrong, still the evil imputed to him is little, if it 
be any, more than tradition; while his goodness is 
to this day as a beacon, casting its clear light 
over the waves of the Atlantic, and his name 
a watchword of honour and a synonyme for 
probity and philanthropy. . 

It is a joy and a comfort to turn over the 
pages of this great man’s life; to view him as 
a statesman, acting upon Christian principles in 
direct opposition to the ordinary policy of the 
world; and it was to us a source of high enjoy- 
ment, to refleet upon his eventful career, while 
spending, during the past summer, some sunny 
days wandering amid scenes in Buckinghamshire, 
—in places which bear his honoured name. In 
Penn Wood there are trees yet in all the vigour 
of a green old age, beneath the shadow of which 
the peaceful lawgiver of Pennsylvania might 
have pondered on the true and rational liberty 
he would have gladly died to establish.* 

There is one spot—the most hallowed of them 
all—of which we shall write presently : a simple, 
quiet, resting-place, for those who have gone to 
sleep in peace; but, ere we pause at this 
Shrine, we must recal the lawgiver, amid the 
billows of life, buffeting the waves which in the 
end floated him into a haven of rest. 

The family of William Penn were of Bucking- 
hamshire, and from them sprang the Penns of 
Penn's Lodge, on the edge of Bradon Forest ; from 
the Penns of Penn's Lodge our William Penn 
came in direct descent. His father was, by pro- 
fession, far other than a man of peace. He was 
one of England's rough bulwarks, braving 

‘The battle and the breeze ;’ 

obtained professional distinction while almost a 
poy 5 commanded (in 1665) a = which 

romwell sent against Hispaniola ; after 
the Restoration, behaved so gallantly in a sea- 
fight against the Dutch, that he was knighted, 
and was ‘received,’ runs the chronicle, ‘with 
all the marks of private friendship at court.’ 








* Further traces of this family are to be found in Pen- 
lands, Penn Street, Penhouse, all in the same county. 
The name given in after years to the American colony— 
Pennsylvania—is but a remembranee of the locality. 








he seemed to have cared little which was in the 
ascendant—King or Commonwealth ; but his 
sailor-nature did care for the glory of England, 
and he improved her navy in several important 
departments. Admiral Sir William Penn mar- 
ried Margaret, the daughter of John Jasper, of 
Rotterdam, and in due time the fair teh- 


| trumpet must have often disturbed the couch 
of the young mother. The fashionable world 
| Of those days knew nothing of the ‘west end,’ 
| exeept from 
| mulberry 
| Hill was well adapted to suit the taste and call- 
| ing of the Admiral, who had there chosen his 


the salubrity of its fields and 
gardens, and the locality of Tower 


woman's son became the ‘ Proprirror’ of | ‘town house.’ 


Pennsylvania.* William was born in the poo 
of St. Catherine's, Tower Hill, on the 14th da 
of October, 1644 ;+ doubtless his mother le 
her home at Wanstead in Essex to be confined 
in London, although the neighbourhood of the 


In due time the mother and child returned to 


| Wanstead ; and the Archbishop of York having 


& little time previously founded a mar 


school at Chigwell,* the embryo lawgiver was 
‘sent there at a very early age, where he was 





WANSTEAD, IN ESSEX, 


sufficiently near the family residence to give his 
mother the opportunity of frequently seeing her 
beloved son. 

The localities thus connected with the early 
life of Penn are on the borders of Epping Forest, 
and although but a few miles from Sobien lie 
in a district but little visited. Wanstead is a 
picturesque spot, and the village green with its 
thickly planted overarching trees, and large 
red-brick houses, give it still an air of old- 
fashioned dignity. We were pleased with the 
aspect of the olaes, and left it with regret to 





journey on to Chigwell. The latter is an old and 
silent village ; the church, with its row of arching 
yews; the large inn opposite, with its deep 
gables and bowed windows, and the entire 
character of the village carried the mind insen- 
sibly back. The school is an ivy-covered build- 
ing; and the room in which the after governor 
of Pennsylvania was educated bears traces of 
considerable antiquity. 

The temperament of William Penn was sensi- 
tive and enthusiastic ; and must have caused his 
parents much anxiety. It is certain, that while 





at Chigwell, his sain di bocnmoctsiontty impressed 
on the great subject of religion. The Admiral, we 
may suppose, if he knew of this impression, would 
not have regarded it favourably ; and if it were 


* This phrase is copied 
non of Penn. 

t This district has entirely its aspect ; twenty 

it was densel and not very repatably popu- 

Intod. ‘The Collegiate Church and Alms Houses stood in 
the midst of dirty streets, down which few 
ventured: the Hospital of St. Catherine was to 
the Regent’s Park; and the parish cleared away to an 
enormous extent to form on its site the Docks which bear 
the same name, 





from the tomb of one of his 





departure from Chigwell, for the following year 
we tnd him at school near his sates on 
Tower Hill, and most likely at a day school, for 
his father to augment his scholarship kept a 


* The free schools at Chigwell were founded in the 
1629, by Archbishop Harsnet; one for teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the other for their 
struction in t reek and 
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rivate tutor for him at his own home. Sir | 


"Miam had high hopes for this darling child. 
His ‘cients sun af a lofty order, his aecomplish- 
ments were many, and he won all hearts by his | 
captivating manners, When fifteen, he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentleman com- 
moner. There, without neglecting his studies, he 
took great delight in manly —= and in the 
society of his companions, numbering among his 
friends Robert Spencer and John Locke ; but 
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INTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL, 


though the seed may remain long in the earth | 
and give no sign of life, if te soil be but favour- | 
able, it will spring up as surely as it has been | 
sown—to “ bring forth fruit in due season.” 
About this time a certain Thomas Loe was 
drawn into what his college considered the 
heresy of Quakerism, and, like all sincere men 
who believe they have discovered truth, he 
sought to win others over to his new faith, 
or rather to a purifying of the old. Accord- 
ingly, the meetings and devotional exercises of 
him and his friends gave offence to the heads of 
the college, who fined all of them for noncon- | 
formity. This opposition strengthened their 
determination to persevere ; and those who had 
been simply devotional, rushed into fanaticism. 
While these youths were fusing in the fire of 
increased ak a command from Charles II., to 
Oxford, directed that the surplice should be 
worn according to the cusiom of ancient times. 
His Majesty loved to see religion in full dress— 
outward pomp seemed to him a good excuse 
for absence of the vital principle—but William 
Penn, his friend Robert Spencer, and others who 
believed that the robe would impair the spirit- 
uality, fell upon the students who appeared en 
robe and tore the dresses to pieces—for which 
they were all expelled. There was much more of 
the father’s spirit, than of the mother's gentleness, 
in this outbreak ; but his father was not moved 
to appeRatien thereby ; on the contrary, he was 
sorely grieved; the Admiral was terror-stricken 
at his son's becoming ‘religious ; he knew that 
Quakers were men who professed to hold all 
worldly distinctions in contempt—whose poli- 
tical principles were hardly defined, but who 
refused to remain uncovered in the presence even 
of Royalty—whose plain speech, and uncompro- 
mising faith, left no loop-holes for ‘ excuses’ 
or ‘expedients'—-whose nay was nay—whose 
yea was yea— without ‘ compromise;’ and, 
above all, who were men of peace. It was 
not to be expected that a hero such as Admiral 
Penn, could have endured the idea of his son— 
endowed with all the accomplishments that 
charm society, and the high qualities which 
engrave their py name on the page of 
5 ge ing into Quakeriam in the days 
elaaned hat : cahtion loaine f —— — 
= cacees a doning for ever the graces 
y-—the established learning of the 





hools; and what was far more dear to the 
‘Admiral, the sword—then the badge and birth- 
right of the English gentleman. 

Even in this more tolerant age, when no 
sorrow or misfortune visits our country without 
testing and proving the social value of the 
Quakers, as most faithful Jabourers in the cause 
of charity and most loyal and ful subjects— 
even we can fancy the rage of some old Admiral 
—the very Hotspur of the ocean—if his son were 
found guilty of 
going over to sec- 
tarianism; desert- 
ing his church being 
in his eyes almost 
as criminal, as de- 
serting his gun. 
Admiral Penn was 
so annoyed at Wil- 
liam’s conduct that 
he turned him out 
of doors, well-be- 
loved as he was. 
There is no record 
of William Penn's 
conduct at this 
time; probably he 
had not been suf- 
ficiently schooled 
into forbearance to 
endure patiently ; 
and yet when his 
father’s wrath sub- 
sided, his mother's 
tears and entreaties 
prevailed: over- 
come by his own 
affectionate nature 
on the one hand, 
and her expostula- 
tions on the other, 
the father forgave 
the son, who was again sheltered beneath his 
roof; but not long destined to remain there. 

The unenviable distinction which France enjoys 
of being the country where no serious thought 
can arrive at maturity, tempted Sir William to 
send his son to Paris. Foreign travel was then 
considered indispensable to the gentleman, and 
he, doubtless, thought that the gaieties of Paris 
would do more towards emancipating young 
Penn from the thraldom of sectarianism than the 
reproof of the college, or his repented-of severity. 
It is believed that for a time his father’s wishes 
were gratified ; but only one anecdote is preserved 
of his conduct there, and that tells greatly to his 
honour. He was attacked one night by a person 
who drew his sword upon him in consequence of 
a supposed affront. A conflict ensued, proving 
that the youth had not in all things conformed 
to the habit of those whose influence was so 
dreaded by his father. William disarmed his 
antagonist, but spared his life, when, according 
to the record of all those who relate the fact, he 
could have taken it; thus exhibiting, says Gerard 
Crosse, a testimony not only of his courage but 
of his forbearance. 

But if touched by the dissipations of Paris, he 
was not tainted by them.* In 1662 and 1663, we 
find him residing with a Protestant minister of 
Calvinistic faith, the very learned M. Amyrault 
of Saumur, whose character and works recom- 
mended him to the notice of Cardinal Richelieu, 
who imparted to him his design of uniting the 
two churches. 

The privilege of receiving instruction from 
such @ man was appreciated as it deserved by 
William Penn ; the teaching of the schools is 
widely different from the knowledge communi- 





* It has been said, indeed, that at this period of his life 
he dallied with the enervating pleasures of the time; we 
have not only no evidence of this, but the supposition 
is inconsistent with his indignant exclamation, when 
before the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir John Robinson, 
who charged him with having ‘been as bad as other 
folks,’ ‘abroad, and at home too,’ which elicited from 
William Penn the following:—‘I make this bold chal- 
lenge to all men, women, and children, upon earth, justly 
to accuse me with ever having seen me drunk, heard me 
swear, utter a curse, or speak one obscene word (much less 
that I ever made it my practice); I speak this to Gop’s 
Gvory, that has ever preserved me from the power of 
these pollutions, and that from a child, begot an hatred 
7 = a — ae ay his outbreak thus— 

hy words sha! t rden, and I tram slan- 
der as dirt under my feet.’ - mor 





cated by the wise and true to a docile and eager 
pupil, in the comparative silence and solitude of a 
private family. At Saumur, Penn pondered over 
‘the Fathers,’ became more deeply interested in 
theology, and laboured diligently to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the French language ; from 
thence he proceeded to Turin, where he received 
a letter from his father informing him of hig 
taking sea against the Dutch, and commandi 
his immediate return to England. The Admi 
was perhaps too busied to enquire much as to 
the state of his son’s mind ;—satisfied, as many 
are, with the ease and grace to which foreign 
travel seldom fails to mould the young, he com- 
mended his improvement, and Lincoln’s Inn 
had the honour of receiving William Penn as a 
student for a year, when the ‘great plague’ 
set him free from the dry, but—as regarded his 
future—useful, study of the law. 

The sacred fire kindled in his bosom, though 
it smouldered for a time, was never extin- 
guished. The awful visitation that had driven 
him from Lincoln’s Inn was well calculated 
to revive his more serious thoughts and lead 
them from the present to the future. The fatal 
pestilence had not subdued the restless spirit 
of religious controversy; men cried more 
loudly than ever ‘I am of Paul, ‘and I of 
Apollos.’ But, for a time, he spoke less 
and pondered more; he had completed his 
twenty-first year, and with his manly robe, 
assumed a grave and manly bearing. His father 
returned from the expedition flushed with glory 
and triumph; but his proud pulses beat less 
quickly when he noted the gravity of his 
son, and his evident leaning towards serious 
matters. Again he determined to change the 
scene, and draughted him to the viceregal court 
of Ireland, then glowing with the brightness 
and animation of the accomplished Duke of 
Ormond. The means were too violent for the 
end: the young man grew disgusted with the 
court and courtly doings. The Admiral, fertile 
in expedients, then turned over to him the man- 
agement of his Irish estates in the county of 
Cork.* 

The task was after his son’s own heart, and 
he performed it to admiration ; this occupation 
most likely sowed the seed of his wisdom in 
territorial management, and, as there were no 
gaieties to annoy or perplex him, he might have 
continued long to delight his father in this capacity, 
but for the accident of his hearing WiLL1aM Log, 
the layman of Oxford, preach at a Quaker's 
meeting in Cork from the text,—‘ There is a 
faith which overcomes the world, and there is a 
faith which is overcome by the world.’ This 
convinced him of the necessity for religious 
vitality ; and at length he was, according to the 
custom of those ‘rare old times,’ apprehended 
at a Quakers’ meeting in Cork, and thereupon 
committed to prison; but thanks to Lord 
Orrery, his term in ‘the dark prison-house’ 
was not long. His nature was strengthened in 
his new faith, as all noble natures are, by the 
invigorating power of persecution ; for 

‘— who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 

Against a champion cased in adamant.’ 


From this time all wavering and indecision 
passed away, and he was considered a confirmed 
Quaker. Sir William, refusing ep ery oe | 
means he had taken to dispel, had but establish 
his son’s faith, commanded his return ; it would 
seem that at first William Penn desired to meet 
his father’s wishes, were it possible to do 80. 
His adherence to what was called the ceremony 
of the ‘hat,’ and his communion only with those 
of the same faith, convinced the Admiral that he 
embraced the ‘heresy’ more fondly than ever. 
The stormy and sorely-tried father used every 
means in his power to get his son even to appear 
to the world what he was not. The great point 
of dispute, the wearing or not wearing the hat 
in the presence of Royalty, may seem to us alight 
matter; but it was not so to ‘the Friends,’ and 
is not so to this day.+ And so the father again 


* ‘He had large estates in Ireland, one of which, com- 
pretending Shannigarry Castle, lay in the barony of 
mokelly, and the others in the baronies of Tbanne and 
Barryroe, all of them in the county of Cork. — Clarkson. : 

+ Clarkson has very clearly summed up the reasons 0 
the early Quakers for discarding Hat-worship as they 
termed it. Taking it for granted that the 
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turned the son from beneath the shelter of his 
roof, a houseless and moneyless wanderer ; his 
situation would have been most pitiable, but for 
his mother’s watchful tenderness and affection. 
The young Quaker now put forth his faith in 
printed books, and was not slow in disputation ; 
evincing, occasionally, rather more of the fiery 
zeal of Peter than the discretion of Paul ; com- 
bating the attacks of certain Presbyterians with 
marvellous intrepidity, and attacking in his turn, 
which attacks ended in his being committed tothe 
Tower. His imprisonment was rigid, but he 
wrote continuously ; and in one tract, ‘ Innocen 
with her open Face,’ explained away the anti- 
Christian charges made against his faith. After 
seven months’ incarceration he was liberated; 
it is believed, by the intercession of the Duke 
of York, to whom, from this or some other 
cause, he was personally attached. Certainly, in 
nothing did his purpose waver, for he left the 
gloom of the prison to attend the death-bed of 
Thomas Loe, his friend and guide. And then 
the heart of his father yearned towards him; 
the Admiral could not but respect his son’s 
earnestnessand consistency of purpose; the chords 
of both were the same, but they were tuned 
in different keys, and for different ends. He 
relented gradually, giving permission to the 


mother again to receive her son, and sanctioning | and much suffering 





ing session, and then had the good fortune to be 
tried by one of the most steadfast and honest 
juries ever sngeneren even in England." The 
indignities endured both by prisoners and j 
can hardly be credited; but ultimately the 
} comggar to age liberated 1 sg hes payment of a 
e, which was private ischarged by Si 
William Penn. = 
When William Penn was freed from the 
Tower, it may be remembered that he passed 
from_ its me & to the deathbed of his spi- 
ritual father, William Loe, and he hastened 
from the loathsome cells of Newgate to the 
deathbed of his earthly father, whose career 
was terminating at an age when men calculate 
on length of days to enjoy the repose which is 
so needful as the evening of life apprcaches. 
At the age of forty-nine, his warring but chas- 
tened spirit passed to the God who gave both 
ge and Christian wisdom to his latter days. 
t throws, however, a good deal of light on the 
‘king-loving’ habit which was made a cruel 
reproach to William Penn's after course, by 
those who could not separate the man from the 
monarch—to remember, that in his last illness, 
indeed, towards its termination, Admiral Penn, 
foreseeing that while the existing laws of the 
country remained, his son would have many trials 
to undergo, sent one of his 


his resuming the management of his Irish pro- | friends to the Duke of York to entreat him, as a 


rty. 
“= performed to admiration the duties with 
which he was entrusted ; and on his return to 


PRISON. 


OLD NEWGATE 


' 





deathbed request, that he would endeavour to 
protect his son as far as he consistently could, 
and toask the king to dothe same in case of future 
persecution. The answer was 
such as the Admiral deserved, 
and for once the Stuart-pro- 
mise was faithfully kept; be 
it also remembered, the Duke 
of York had previously be- 
friended the young Quaker, 
who was personally attached 
to him; and all know that 
every member of the house of 
Stuart an extraor- 
dinary ee of attaching to 
them those they desired to 
bring under their influence. 
Now that he was his own 
master, with a fortune of fif- 
teen hundred pounds a-year, 
it would be impossible, within 
our limits, to trace his career 
abroad and at home, remark- 
able as it was for spiritual 
zeal, activity of y and 
mind, close penmanship in 
his closet, and so many perils 
and imprisonments, that he 
might compete with holy 
Paul in the eloquent list of 
rils and trials. At one time 
e publishes ‘The People’s 
Ancient and Just Liberties 
Asserted ; then he disputes 
with Jeremy Ives touching 
Baptist matters, at Wycomb ; 
then he lets fly a barbed —e 
against Popery : is agai en 
up and sent first to the Tower, 


England was received with open arms by a father | andthen to Newgate, for preaching ; yetimprison- 
no longer stern or unforgiving; his mother had the | ment no way damped his zeal, but seemed only to 
joy of seeing them once more united. Nor does it | 


appear that his son’s after disputations, or preach- 
ings, or imprisonments, caused any new breach 
between them, though we find the yo 
‘friend’ preaching in Gracechurch Street, an 
expressing his opinions so freely upon various 
nate one the famous Conventicle 
ct 


| 


| 


in 1670, prohibiting dissenters from | 


worshipping God in their own ~— he was, | 
with another of the society, one William Mead, | 


seized upon by constables, conveyed at once to 
Newgate," where they were left until the follow- 


removal of the hat was intended to be indicative of honour, 
respect, submission, or some similar feeling of the mind, 
they contended, that, used as it then was, it was no more 
a criterion of these than mourning garments were criterions 
of sorrow ; hence, they argued, the falsity of the custom. 
If used as indicative of respect, they contended, that it 
was more generally applied to the purposes of 

and equally chjestiont le. But the strongest reason of 
the three, was that which declared, that the removal of the 
hat in the worship of God precluded the possibility of 
siying any of his creatures an equal amount of honour. 














for persons of distinction even before the Tower. It was 
a most miserable dungeon, originally termed Chamber- 
lain’s Gate ; and when re-constructed by Whittington was 
called New Gate, it being then one the gates of the 
City. It was destroyed in the Great Fire. 

* The trial of Penn is an extraordinary picture of the 
legal tyranny of the times. It took place at the Old Bailey 
in September, 1670. The indictment was for in 
Gracechurch Street; Penn’s conduct was most heroic. He 
argued manfully and well against the persecution to which 
he and others were subjected, 


England ‘ 
in! icy and prudence’ to it was established. 
finatly pressed to deliver a ppm ay Tad not 
, to a man, returned an answer in nega- 
were each fined forty marks and 
were Penn and Mead for refusing 


declari 
When 
ilty, 
See; ‘for which 
sent to Newgate, as 


ewgate had been a prison since 1218, and was used to pay the fines. 





ive him time for letters, essays, pamphlets, ad- 
dremen * He was never more fluent—never more 
industrious than when in bonds; hisspirit of endu- 
rance, his hope, his enterprise, were astonishing. 
He no sooner quitted Newgate than he travelled 
into Germany and Holland, seeking and making 
converts. — ing, when in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, he sought and found a loving 








THE MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL PENN. 


and lovely wife, Gulielma Maria Springett, 
daughter of Sir William Springett, of Darling, 
in Sussex. For a brief time he enjoyed the 
quiet of domestic happiness at Rickmansworth, 
in Hertfordshire, but he would not, perhaps, 
could not, give up for domestic tranquillity, the 
life of excitement, wherein he had cast his lot ; 
and in those days there was always something 
fresh to stir up the spirit of an independent 
mind. Charles II. had issued a declaration 
of indulgence to tender consciences in matters 
of religion, in consequence of which five 
hundred Quakers were released from prison ; 
but William Penn again went forth on a self- 
im mission, accompanied by his pes | wife, 
and behold, amid the rant and turmoil of Bristol 
fair, they encountered George Fox, the great 
fountain of Quakerism, who had just then 
landed in Bristol, after a sojourn in America. 
Though subsequently much engaged in very 
stormy controversy, there can be little doubt 
that this meeting determined William Penn to 
investigate human nature in the New World. 
We may diverge a little from our subject to intro- 
duce two engravings, interesting as associated 
with this period of the history of William Penn. 
With Fox he travelled much ; and in the Jour- 
nal of that celebrated man he is frequently 
referred to. They visited each other's houses ; 
and while we know that Fox resided at Worm- 
inghurst, we have the traditional certainty of his 
visiting Fox, at his house, Swarthmoor Hall, on 
the borders of a CSadge Fell; 
his by marriage wi e widow 0 ; 
and in the memoirs of M Fox, she records 
his first visit there in her husband's lifetime, in 
1652, who, from being opposed to Quakerism, 
became a convert on hearing Fox, and she says 
—‘He let us have a meeting in his house the 
next first day after, which was the first public 

ing that was at Swarthmoor, our meetings 
being kept at Swarthmoor about thirty-eight 





*Ina of ‘ Friends’ Books’ (J. Soule, 1708) we 
find a list of his written productions from 1668 to 1700, in 
number no fewer than one hundred and nine. 

+ The father of Penn was buried in Redcliffe Church, 
B and otemmmintees sees ae Se ey 

y promotions in 
Navy until poy Bop ony Ay withdrew and made for 
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ing- ilt by | the divine an 
eo we Sa cane compochented by those who have not known 
| what it is to contend with the restlessness and 


George Fox's order and cost, near 
Hall. 





SWARTHMOOR HALL. 


In 1676 Penn became ‘manager of Property 
concerns’ in New Jersey; invited settlers, sent 
them out in three vessels, and occupied himself 
in the formation of a constitution, consisting 
of terms of agreement and concession. Perfect 


religious liberty was of course established, and | 


William Penn left on record that ‘he hoped he 
had laid the foundation for those in after ages 
of their liberty both as men and Christians, and 
by an adherence to which they could never be 
brought into bondage but by their own consent.’ 

How evident it is that such-like exercises 


qualified him for his after-charge of ‘his pro- | 


perty' of Pennsylvania! In these days it is little 
more than a pleasure trip, to those who like, or 
do not absolutely dislike, the sea, to cross the 
Atlantic; but in the time of William Penn it was 
a serious undertaking; yet nothing obstructed 
his progress; when once he fixed within his 
mind, that it was right to act, the act was 





SWARTHMOUR MEETING-HOUSE. 


‘afoot.’ It would be the prermace of a life 
to follow his steps; we have taken but a con- 
densed view of his movements, yet what 
it has occupied; and till 
are only commenced ! 
preachings in Holland and Germany — what 
disputations abroad and in England — what 
petitions on behalf of the peaceful, but most 
persecuted Quakers—what answers to libels, 
and what loving epistles to God's people! Bti- 
mulated by the hot blood of his father, which 


his journeyings 


| 


space | 


What meetings and | 


at times boiled within his veins, he for a time | 


forgot his consistency and made common cause 
== Algernon Sidney in his contested election at 
duildford ; but his ‘ plainness * did not move the 
~~ more than eloquence,’ for Sidney lost 

election, and Penn was forced from the 
bustings. And all this time his mighty head was 
rrecene, and his mighty heart beating with 
p for the good of New Jersey: mingling 


d secular in a way which cannot be 


suggestions of an enterpris- 
ing and fervent spirit. m8 
heart was rent asunder by 
the persecutions endured 
by his people—especially 
in the ‘ rough’ city of Bris- 
tol—and anxious as he 
then was for the grants, 
which he in aftertime 
obtained, the fear of ‘ great 
ones’ never prevented his 
raising hand and voice 

inst tyranny. 
“rat length um of his 
great objects was attained ; 
the Charter, granting him 
the tract of land which he 
himself had marked out, 
bears date the 4th of 
March, 1681. Let none 
suppose this was a free 
gift from the Majesty of 
England to the Quaker,— 
not at all ;—he had peti- 
tioned for land in ‘the far 
West,’ where brethren 
might dwell together in 
unity, in love, and in secu- 
rity, chiefly as the liquida- 
tion of a debt which the government owed his 
father.* And when his petition was granted, 
then commenced the career by which his name 
is chiefly known and honoured ; his sayings and 
doings, his writings, his —— and journey- 
ings, are only parts of the political and religious 
contention which disjointed England in those 
days, and show forth the restless and truth- 
seeking spirit of one whose aim was to keep 
alive the purer and simpler forms of religion, 
while contending manfully for its liberty. Hap- 
pily, the spirit of persecution—at least of legal- 
ised persecution—has been extinguished in our 
age ; and now, instead of sitting in terror under 
our own ‘ vine and fig tree’— 

‘ We rather think, with grateful mind sedate, 

How Providence educeth, from the spring 


Of lawless will, unlooked for streams of good, 
Which neither force shall cheek, nor time abate.’ 


But the grand feature, the climax — the 
crowning of the capital— 
is Penn at PENNSYLVANIA ; 
the just man, rising above 
all temptations. Let quib- 
bles be raised, and old 
rumours revived,—the facts 
of Penn’s legislation prove 
the greatness of his mind 
and the purity of his inten- 
tions. He had the strong 
feelings, passions, and 
thoughts inseparable from 
a large brain ; and the won- 
der of all who look upon 
him dispassionately, must 
be, not that some evil has 
been asserted of one who 
accomplished what he de- 
sired, and commanded the 
respect of the voluptuous, 
as well as the affection of 
the good, but that so little has been found or 
= to his discredit. 

Gathering ‘a favoured le’ ther fsom 
wherever he had punched * the ba we find 
that, at a very early period, he freighted two 


| ships with Irish Quakers. 


Mercurial as the Irish are, there is no country 
where Quakers are more beloved and trusted to 
this day, than in Ireland ; and well they may be 
so! At all times the Quakers stand forth be 
a : = people = wen no matter 

ether the peasantry are assailed b ilence 
or by famine, the firm, calm, unp : on but 
steadfast Quaker,+ comes forward with his store 





* ‘His father had advanced large sums of money from 
time to time for the good of the Naval service, and his pay 
= been also inarrears, For these two claims, including 
the interest upon the money due, government were in 
debs to him mo less a sum than 16,0002.’ — Clarkson. 

_t It is worthy of record, that during the rebellion of 
1798, there was but one instance of a Quaker being put to 





of wealth, and energy, and industry, and chari 
(pure charity in its most comprehensivesense), and 
mind, ready to save, and employ, and instruct; we 
have met with some who remember having heard 
from their parents, that their grandsires remem- 
bered the wailing of the poor when the ‘great 
law-maker,’ William Penn, induced so many of 
the ‘ neighbours’ to go to the New World. e 
‘ conditions,’ as it pleased him to call his code of 
laws,—laws made as much for the advantage of 
a people given carelessly into his hand by a 
power which evidently thought little of ‘the 
‘ Peltries,’ or ‘ hunting-ground,’ of the Red-men— 
as for the good of those who sought a home in 
an unknown land, in full reliance upon their 
leader,—the ‘conditions’ are all stated in 
Clarkson’s life of Penn.* 

The closeness and simplicity and wisdom of 
his legislation are admirable commentaries on 
the multitude and mystery of involvements 
which sepulchre our laws. It is evident that 
in all he did he sought not only that his own 
people should be well treated, but that th 
should treat others well. He put far away all 
attempts at religious persecution; and strove 
rather to make men upright and just in their 
old faith, than to tempt them into a new one. 

The embarkation of this Quaker colony must, 
if we recal it by help of imagination, have 
formed a strange contrast to the going out of 
an ‘emigrant ship’ in our own day. The well- 
clad, well-organised, steadfast, earnest, subdued, 
yet hopeful people, taking leave of those whom 
they loved, yet left, subduing, as is their custom, 
all outward indications of anguish, and seeming 
ashamed of the emotion which sent tears to their 
eyes and tremors to their lips! Two of the good 
ships—well ordered, well appointed, well pro- 
visioned—sailed from London; another from 


Bristol. How different from those wretched 
hulks which are now sent staggering across the 
seas, to convey a diseased, half-naked, and en- 


feebled multitude to the promised land ! 

Penn’s letter to the Indians, transmitted by one 
of the earlierships, is a master-piece of what worid- 
lings call policy, but which is simply, justice aad 
right feeling. This letter his visit, and 
was well calculated to excite the confidence and 
curiosity of the Red-men, who must have felt 
deeply anxious to see the ‘Pale-face’ who ad- 
dressed them, and was disposed to treat them, as 
brethren. 

The death of his mother at this time spread a 
gloom over his loving spirit, and delayed his 
departure ; but the interests of the New World 
summoned him from the Old. His letter to his 
wife and children, written on their separation, is 
such a record of love and true wisdom, that 
we should like to see it published as a tract, to find 
place among the treasures of every young married 
woman, and be unto her and her children a 
guide through life. He dates this letter from 
Worminghurst, where his family resided some 
considerable time. 

He at length sailed for the new colony, in the 
ship ‘Welcome,’ and was there by his 
future subjects, consisting of English, Irish, Dutch, 
and Swedes, then in number about 3000. He had 
people of many creeds and many lands to deal 
with, as well as an unseen and moor unknown 
nation, but he commenced with so noble an act 
of justice, in paying the Indians for the lands 
already given him in payment by the king of 
England, that ‘ Pale-faces’ and ‘ Red-skins’ were 
alike convinced of his certain honesty of purpose. 
There are few persons whose tions are 80 
numbed that they will not beat the quicker 
when they hear of a generous action; the soul 
is Bon | even in a worldly bosom, by the 
throbs of immortality which tell us there are 
great and righteous deeds prompted by God 
himself. With what an upright gait and open 
brow must William Penn have met the tribes at 
Coaquannoc—the Indian name for the place 
where Philadelphia now stands—foremost of a 


death by the rebels; and that act was perpetrated in igno- 
rance of the calling of the 





* Philadelphia, name which Penn gave to his new 
city, is a compound from the Greek, brotherly 
love. The ‘conditions’ were also pu in French, 


German, and Dutch, in 1682, and were extensively cir- 
culated over the Continent, inviting adventurers of all 
nations, creeds, and tongues, to join him in his enterprise 
at the city of ‘ Brotherly Love.’ 
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handful of Quakers, without weapon, undefended, | this tree the leaders of both tribes drew near, | 
except by that sure protector which the Almighty approaching each other under its widely spread- 
has stamped on every honest brow. | ing branches; front to front, eye to eye, neither 

Here the peace-loving law-maker awaited the having a dishonest or dishonourable thought 
pouring out of the dusky tribes. | towards his fellow-man—comprehending each 

Amid the woods, as far as eye could reach, | other by means of that interpreter— 
dark masses of wild uncouth creatures, some Truth! How vexatious, history should 
with paint and feathers, and rude, but deadly | be so mute as to this most glorious meeting, and 
weapons, advanced slowly and in good order; that there is little but tradition,—that faintest 
grave, stern chiefs, and strong-armed ‘braves’ | echo of the mighty past,—to tell of the hes 
gathering to meet a few unarmed strangers, | made by the Indians, and replied to by William 


But much as the lawgiver * eulogised the 
‘quiet’ of his new colony, he was not content 
to remain there. His mind was anxious; his 
affections were divided between the two hemi- 
spheres; his ardent, restless nature longed to 
act wherever action was needed. If the English 
government had hoped to get rid of him when 
they sold him the land for an inheritance, they 
were mistaken ; several of those he loved were 
in sorrow and imprisonment ; the Stuarts gave 
liberty of conscience one day and withdrew it 





their future FRIENDS, not MasTeRS! There was | Penn after his first address been delivered. 
neither spear nor pistol, sword nor rifle, scourge |The Quaker used no subterfuge, employed no 
nor fetter, open or concealed, among these | stratagem to draw them into confidence; imposed 
white men; the trysting-place was an elm-tree not upon their senses by a display of crown, 
of prodigious growth at Shackamaxon, the | sceptre, mace, sword, halbert, or any of the visible 
present Kensington of Philadelphia.* Towards | signs of stately dominion or warlike power, to 


the next; he therefore returned to England. 
Charles II. was trembling on the verge of the 
| grave, which soon closed over him, leaving nothing 
| for immortality but the fame of weakness even 
'in vice. William Penn records James telling 
| him, soon after his accession, that now he 
| meant to ‘go to mass above board:’ upon which 
| the Quaker replied quaintly and promptly, 
| ‘that he ho his ay would grant to 
| others the liberty he so loved himself, and let 
| all go where they pleased.’ His renewed inti- 
macy with James strengthened the old reproach 
of ‘ time-serving,’ and ‘trimming,’ and William 
Penn was frequently called Jesuitical. Those 
who so reproached him had forgotten the long 
friendship which had subsisted between the 
King and himself, and the fact that never had 
his influence in high places been used except 
for right and righteous pu Whatever 
was said against him either then or now lacks 
proof, and is no more history than the bubble 





| 
| 





PENN'S TREATY GROUND. 


manner, to live in love with William Penn and his | 


which, like all wild men, they were inclined to ren- 
children as long as the sun and moon should 


der homage ;—and this is a thing to look at with 


| as it has not 


| another govurnor. 
| in her fiftieth year, and soon after his son, in 


pride and thankfulness, when man in a righteous 
purpose, and with simplicity, and steadfast 
intent, becomes so completely one of Heaven's 
delegates, that he is looked up to, and res 
by his fellow mortals, who are not so richly 
endowed by Gop. It must have been a sight 
of exceeding glory when Penn, whose only 
personal distinction was a netted sash of sky- 
blue silk, cast his eyes over the mighty and 
strange multitude, who observed him with an 
undefined interest, while his followers displayed | 
to the tribes various articles of merchandise, 
and he advanced, steadily, towards the great 
Sachem, chief of them all, who, as Penn drew 
near, placed a horned chaplet on his head, which 
gave his people intimation that the sacred- | 
ness of peace was over all. With one consent 
the tribes threw down their bows and arrows, 
crouched around their chiefs, forming a huge 
halfmoon on the ground, while their great 
chief told William Penn, by his interpreter, that 
the ‘nations were ready to hear him,'+ 

This scene has never been either recorded or 
painted as it might be. The great fact that he | 
there spoke fearlessly dnd honestly, what they | 
heard and believed—pledging themselves, when 
he had concluded, according to their country’s 


* Penn, in his letter to the Earl of Sunderland, thus 
describes the great event which gives this spot celebrity : 
he says—‘ In selling me this land they thus ordered them- 
selves: the old in a half-moon, u the ground; the 
middle-aged in a like figure at a little distance behind 
them ; and the young fry in the same manner behind 
them. ‘We have thus,’ says Watson, in his Annals of 
Philadelphia, ‘a phic picture of Penn's treaty, as 
painted himself; and to my mind the sloping green 

nk presented a ready amphitheatre for the display of 
the successive semi-circles of Indians.’ The large elm 
under which Penn concluded his treaty is seen to the 
tight in the foreground of the above cut; it was blown 
down on the 8rd of March, 1810. In its form it was remark- 
ably wide-spread, but not lofty: its main-branch inclining 
towards the river measured 150 feet in le ; its girth 
around the trunk was twenty-four feet; its age, as it 
was counted by the inspection of its circles of annual 
growth, was 283 years; it stood on the edge of the bank, 
which sloped to the river. The avenue of trees seen in 
the view, and Fairman Maurian opposite, was 
in 1702. Penn greatly desired to purchase it as a country 
residence for himself, but failed to do so. 








endure—is more suggestive than any record in 
modern history. 

After arranging all matters as to the future 
city, well might William Penn write home 
—‘In fine, here is what Abraham, Isaac, and | 
Jacob would be well contented with, and ser- | 
vice enough for God, for the fields are here | 
white with harvest. Oh, how sweet is the quiet | 
of these parts! freed from the anxious and | 


on the surface of the stream is the stream 
itself. He resided then in a house at Charing 
Cross, most probably one ready furnished, 
n pointed at as a residence. 
His journeyings to and fro were resumed, and 
as he was known to be affectionately attached 
to James, (who certainly showed him great 
favour), when William came to the throne he was 

rsecuted nearly as much °2 in the old times. 

ennsylvania, too, became disturbed, not by the 
discontent of the Red-men, but by discontent with 
The wife of his bosom died 


the prime of youth and hope, was taken from 
him. He married, however, again, pony | it hard 
to superintend a household without the over- 
looking care of a steadfast woman. From those 
of his own people who could not comprehend 
his liberal views he experienced great opposition 
and reproof, some of them thinking he entered 
too much into theZworld of politics. 
‘Time and the hour run through the longest day; 


Penn outlived evil report and persecution. 





SLATE-kKOOF HOUSE PHILADELPHIA. 


troublesome solicitations, hurries, and perplex- | 
ities of woeful Europe ! 


+ Watson, in his Annals of Philadelphia, tells us— 
‘ After the death of the great law-giver of Pennsylvania, 
his family appear to have much degenerated. One mem- | 
ber 


became remarkable for dissolute and ungovernable | 
habits, and ultimately the property passed into other | 
hands. The settlers, however, still retained « sense of | 
respect for the descendants, and upon a visit of one of | 
them in the early part of the eighteenth century, who had 
been a shopkeeper; received him with so much 
general rejoicing and pu honours, that the poor man, | 
totally unused to it, was frightened out of all propriety. 


After a lapse ot seventeen years he again sailed 
with his family to Pennsylvania; again was 
received by ‘white and red’ as their father 
and their friend; dispelled many differences, 


* Slate-roof House, the ci Penn 





residence of William Penn 
and family while in Philade’ —_ on his second visit in 
1700, is remarkable as the birthplace of the only one of 
the race of Peun born in the country. Here John Penn, 

” was born one m after the arrival of 
the family. After Penn's decease, the house was retained 
as the governor's residence; and John Adams, and other 
members of the Congress had their lodgings in the 
Slate House. 











— 


the city = planned, | 
rising rapidl ev side. ese seven- 

teen By Aon pag Ae done the work of | 
seventy, and the prosperity of Pennsylvania was 
secured. He had shown the possibility of a} 
nation maintaining its own internal policy amid | 
a mixture of different nations and opposite civil | 
and religious opinions, and of maintaining its | 
foreign relations also, without the aid of a soldier | 
or a manatarms. The CONSTABLES STAFF was | 
the only symbol of authority in Pennsylvania | 
for the greater part of a century ' 


healed many sores, saw 


He had still abundant vexations to endure. 


OY page 
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His circumstances had become embarrassed. He 
returned with his family to England an aged 
man, though more aged by the unceasing anxiety 
and activity of his life, than by i 

There ar traditions of his dwelling at Ken- 
sington ari Knightsbridge; but it is known that 
he possessed himself of a handsome mansion at 
Rushcombe, near Twyford, in Berkshire ;* here a 
stroke of apoplexy numbed his active brain, 
and rendered him unfit for business; that 
such ‘strokes’ were repeated, until he finally 
sank beneath them, is also certain; but those 
who visited him between the periods of their 


RUSHCOMBE. 


infliction, bore testimony to his faith, and hope, 

and trust in the Lord, and of his unfailing loving: | 
kindness and gentleness to those around him. | 
Thus, through much faintness and weakness, he 

had but little actual suffering, though there was a 
gradual pacing towards eternity, during six years, 
and on the 80th day of July, 1718, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, he put off the mortal coil 
which i had worn, even to the wearing out, 
and joined in Heaven those he had loved on 





| way through the embowered 


earth. There was an immediate and mighty 
gathering of his friends and admirers, who at- 
tended his remains to the burying-ground of 
Jordans. It must have been a thrilling sight ; 
the silent and solemn people wending their 

nes leading from 
Rushcombe into Buckinghamshire, that hallowed 
land of Hampden, consecrated by so many 
memories, of which Penn, if not chiefest, is now 
among the chief! The dense unweeping sorrow 


THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


of a Quaker funeral once witnessed can never 
be forgotten.+ 
The sun had begun to make long shadows on | 
* Rushcombe is a quiet little vill 
Berkshire; it Hes in he. 
afar off add w 





on the borders of | 
a valley, and the gently-rising hills 
. the placid beauty of the scene. Some very | 
otd cottages and farms constitute the homes of its inhabi- 
tants, which remain much as they must have been when | 
Penn was here resident. The house in which he died 
was destroyed nearly twenty years ago; and an old 
countryman, who noticed our scrutiny of the village and | 
entered freely into the interest of our visit, described it as 4 
ee ind quaint old mansion, which stood opposite the 
a ~ - commanded the view exhibited in our wood- 

: w entirely unaltered by modernisation, and 
upon which the eye of Penn must often have rested.” 


the grass, and the bright stems of the birch 
threw up, as it were, the foliage of heavier trees, 
before we came in sight of the quaint solitary 
place of silence and of graves. The narrow 
road leading to the Quakers’ Meeting-house was 
not often disturbed by the echo of carriage- 
wheels, and before we alighted an aged woman 
had looked out with a perplexed yet kindly 
countenance, and then gone back and sent 
forth her little grand-daughter who met us 
with a self. and quiet air, which 
showed that if not ‘a friend,’ she had dwelt 





t In Thomas Story’s Journal, he narrates the cireum- 








among friends. The Meeting-house is, 
course, perfectly unadorned—plain benches, and 
a plain table, such as you sometimes see in 
Me gene yl of Queen Anne's time. This 

ittle maid placed outside, to enable 
Mr. Fairholt to sketch the grave and that 
we might write our names in a where a 
few ish and a number of Americans had 
written before us,—it would be defamation to call 
it ‘an album,’—it contained simply, as it 
the names of those, who, like ourselves, wi 
to be instructed and elevated by a sight of 
the grave of William Penn. 

e burying-ground might be termed a little 
meadow, for the long green grass waved over, 
while it ina degree concealed, the several 
nndulations which showed where many sleep ; but 
when observed more closely, cheguused t 
it was by increasing shadows, the very aie 


g 


lations gave an appearance of waves to the 
verdure as it swept above the slightly raised 
mounds ; there was something to us sacred be- 


yond all telling in this green place of nameless 
graves, as if having done with the world, the 
world had nothing more to do with those whose 
stations were filled up, whose names were for- 
gotten ! it was more solemn, told more truly of 
actual death, than the monuments beneath the 
fretted roofs of Westminster or St. Paul's, labour- 
ing, ree ee ‘to point a moral or 

orn a ’to keep a memo: n, which 
else had mouldered ! = lt 

The young girl knew the ‘law-giver's’ grave 
amongst the many, as well as if it had been 
crushed by a tower of monumental marble. 

She pointed it out, between the graves of histwo 
wives ; some pilgrim to the shrine had planted a 
little branch, a mere twig, which had sprouted and 
sent forth leaves, just at the head of the mound 
of earth,—an effort at distinction that seemed 
somewhat to displease the old woman, who had 
come forth looking well satisfied at what she 
called the ‘quiet place’ being so noticed. ‘All 


| who came,’ she said, ‘knew the grave of William 


Penn; there was no need of any distinction-; 
there it was, every one knew it ; yes, many came, 
_ ially Americans. Ladies now and then 
plucked a little root of the grass, and took it 
away as a treasure; and no wonder, every one 
said he was a man of peace,—a GOOD MAN |’ 
We walked along the road that leads to the 
upland, and leaning against a stile, saw the 
shadows of the tall trees grow longer and longer, 
as if drawing themselves closer to the hallowed 


| earth. The Meeting-house had a solemn aspect; 








so lonely, so embowered, so closed up,—as if it 
would rather keep within itself, and to itself, 
than be a of the busy world of busy men. 
How still and beautiful a scene! How grand 
in its simplicity ; how unostentatiously religious, 
—those green mounds, upon which the setting 
sun was now casting its good-night in golden 
benisons, seemed to us more spirit-moving than 
all the vaunted monuments of antiquity we had 
ever seen. How we wished that all law-givers 
had been like him, who rested aoa — —_ 
t of that green grass grave. We thought how 
he had the success of a conqueror in establishing 
and defending his colony ; without ever, as was 
said of him, drawing a sword; the goodness 
of the most benevolent ruler in treating his 
subjects like his own children; the tenderness 
of an universal Father, who opened his arms, 
without distinction of sect or party, to the 


| worthy of all mankind ;—the man who really 
| wishes to establish a mission of peace, and love, 
| and justice to the ends of the earth, should first 


pray beside the grave of William Penn. 





stances of Penn’s death and funeral with simpli- 
from Hannah Penn, of the decease of her husband, our an- 
cient and honourable friend, William Penn, w! 
this life on the 30th, between two and three in the m 
of a short sickness.’ He then notes his visit on the Ist 
the succeeding month to Rushcombe, where ‘I staid till 
the 5th (of August), and that day accom: the corpse 
to the grave, at Jordans meeting-place, in the County of 
Bucks, where we had a large Meeting of Friends 
others from many places; and as the Lord had made 
choice of him in the days of his youth for great and 
services, and had been with him in many dangers 
difficulties of various kinds, so he did not leave him in 
is last moments, bet henouset the - \ 
lessed presence, and gave a py season 
ness to the general satisfaction oF all, the Meeting King 
well spoken of by strangers afterwards.’ 


4 





——— 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS. 





WE remember a debate that took place some few 
years back in the House of Commons on the subject 
of Schools of Design, in which Mr. W. Williams, 
then member for Coventry, himself an extensive 
manufacturer, stated, that “‘ he believed there was 
as much talent for design in this country as in any 
other, but unfortunately no pains had been taken 
to cultivate it. The feeling which existed am 

the higher classes here, that there was a want o' 
taste in our manufactures, had been very detri- 
mental to them.” He related a circumstance in 
confirmation of the fact :— An English manufac- 
turer had introduced a pattern that turned out so 
unsuccessful that he was compelled to di of 
the greater portion of the at a loss, A French 
house possession of a piece, and two years after- 
wards introduced the same a e ‘newest 
French style,’ and it realis By per cent. more 
than the original price." e have our doubts 


whether the same ruse would succeed now. 
It can scarcely be denied that England is 





entering upon a new era in Manufacturing Art. 
Old things are passing away, to give place, we hope 
and trust, to what will not only display her power 








long since been fay 


skill, and ingenuity. 


ee whereof the world has 
Sqgntsant, Lat cise her tanto, 
© arrive at the perfection 


of any art, it is not h to have acquired th 
enoug’ eq e 


mere 
struction, however 


cal process of composition and con- 
ly these may be 


successfull 
= pe such are only the foundations whereon 
the superstructure, enriched and beautified by the 
operations of the mind rather than of the hand, is 
to be laid. There is no beauty, either in Nature or 


Art, without refinement, nor can this quali 


be 
produced without a thorough knowledge of What 


is essential to its creation. To attain this know- 


ledge is not an task, nor one to be 

acquired; but wo baleve that the majority 

manufacturers have heartil 

—_ that they have 

able proficiency 
lishment will ere lo: 
eveloped. We alse 

Arts u 


y 
our 
set themselves to the 
y gained no inconsider- 
in it, and that its actual accom- 
be fully and satisfactorily 
y have a School of Fine 
, collectively, by any one through- 


out the universe ; what is there to hinder our reach- 


ing the same high position in our Industrial 


| Arts? The elements of each are identical ; 
| it is their appropriation alone which consti- 
tutes 


the difference. 
Raffaelle painted the 
“ Transfiguration,” but 
he also decorated the 
walls of churches and 
chapels with floriated 
d ; our own Flax- 
man sculptured the 
6 Michael 
contending with Satan,”’ 
yet he could furnish 
designs for the potter's 
clay and the worker in 
metal. 

It is the purity and 
elegance of design to 
which attention is now 
chiefly directed by those 
connected with our 
manufacturing interests, 
for herein, hitherto, has 
our weakness been mani- 
fest ; yet from it we have 
been gradually rising 
into such a measure of 
strength as will presently 
leave us little to be 
desired ; we think it may 
be added without pre- 
sumption, that the co- 
lumns of the Art-Journal 
have been in no slight 
degree ental to 
this end, no less by the 
fi rq ” it 
has ished, than by 
the ents continu- 
ally enforced by us on 
all whom the matter 
especially concerns. 

The first design on the 

resent is for a 

AMP, by H. Firz-Coox 
(13,New Ormond Street). 
It is intended either for 
the table, or to be placed 
in a niche in a hall, and 
is not inappropriately 
termed a Promethean 
lamp, being suggested by 
the fable of Prometheus, 
who climbed the hea- 
vens by Minerva’s as- 
sistance, and stole from 
the chariot of the sun, 
and brought again to 
earth, the fire which 
Jupiter had stolen from 
it. The idea is a good 
one for such a purpose, 
and is well carried out 
in the appended design. 
A snake is twined round 
the shaft of the pillar, 
which serves to enrich 
it, while the u part 
of the ped is orna- 
mented with a profusion 
of acanthus leaves. 

The other large design 
is for a FINGER-PLATE, 
by W. Harry Rooers 
( 0,CarlisleStreet,Soho). 
t consists simply of 
floriated ornaments arranged, in a kind of scroll- 
work, with considerable taste, and connected by 
bands of alternating light and dark colours. 














Desicn ror A Doon-Scrarer. By W. Harry 
Rocers. The ornament of this common object 





is good; there is nothing in it cumbersome, or 





extraneous to its purpose, and we should think it 


bs 


2» | 
regime > 
Pe): Corn 


aA 4a te 







‘\ 










, 





might be easily cast, so as to offer a suitable and 
not inelegant appendage to the doorway of a first- 
class mansion in the best part of our metropolis. 
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J . Ifany thing were 

asot Hanpie. By J. Sraupwick, (14, New Bond Street). If any 

a eaee aie of the mind for originating any form which is intended to please the 
. it is the fact that something pre-existent always is selected for its model, either wholly or in part. 
Tt matters little how noble or how insignificant is the object to be constructed and decorated, nature 
has already given the designer examples which will better answer his purpose than any thing he can 
couiees al h these examples may be modified and turned into an infinitude of shapes, the 
¢ accustomed to probe and anatomise, as it were, will detect the suggestive idea amid the variety of 


p ache it may assume. 
giving a new direction to what I ; 
a branch of ivy with its leaves and berries twisted into an e 


The wy oye | of a design consists then, not in creating something new, but in 
befo 


isted. In the 1 handle engraved below, we recognise 
ino ou . fegant and novel forms. 





Deston vor A Sttver Mitx Jue. By F. D. Trazs, (1, Hornton Terrace, Kensington). The 
truth of our former observations with reference to the application of natural forms in the hands of the 
designer, cannot be more abundantly evidenced than in this object. One (Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., 
of the School of Design, at Somerset House,) who from his practical acquaintance with the subject 
must be regarded as an authority on the matter says :—‘‘ He who would be great as a designer of orna- 
ment, must be in the hedge-rows and fields at all times, sketching with patient diligence the forms and 
curvatures of leaves, fruit, and flowers, their groupings and foreshortenings, studying them as a whole, 
and in their minutest details; not to repeat as a mere imitator, but to display them as ornament, to 





, em Ck » 


a 


“ 






dispose them geometrical] 
y, and to arrange them to sui i ics i 
ool ally, suit the various fabri m 4 
y coe ed on 4y b ;* ae oan ion attended to the advice here given for we find os 
port ci eaves, the Forget-me- imbing ’ i 

pay pam _ oe mentee pasturage where the kine feed a ths bane ora Ey be pai 
en ich, by the way, we should think had better have been omitted 
roament, and seem altogether in the way as of the 


in 
regards the utility of the obj — as they 











Desiens ror Pickie Forxs. By J. 
(5, Manor Terrace, Walworth). rtf ype 
have occupied space ily to have engraved 
these forks of their entire length, we therefore 
introduce such portions alone as would be required 
by the manufacturer. The richness of ornament 























in these designs is not more apparent than the 
taste and elegance which are displayed in them. 
We would especially direct attention to the clever 
arrangement of lines in the prongs of the upper 
fork, as well as to the curves in the handles. The 





lower one is more massive yet equall . The 
use of these forks need ale cone pat vey to that 
by which they are here designated ; they would be 
equally serviceable as oyster-forks, or for the ordi- 
nary purpose of toasting, if made of common metal. 


i| 
————} 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION—1 850. 





Tuer Exhibition consists of 500 Works of Art. 
Of these we shall have little to say in the way 
of introduction. The Collection cannot be des- 
cribed as other than mediocre; it is, however, 
superior to either of those of the last three 
years ; and there appears a better and more judi- 
cious arrangement in “ hanging” than heretofore. 
In several cases there is satisfactory evidence of 
improvement, while many artists of established 
repute seem to have “done their best” to sustain 
the position for which they are mainly indebted 
to this Institution. We look here for the early 
productions of painters who are destined to 
achieve fame: this year such indications 
are few: considering this branch of our 
subject, we may, we fear, confine ourselves to 
two—that of Mr. A. C. Hayter, Jun., and Mr. W. 
Underhill, whose contributions, the latter espe- 
cially, are of very high merit, and give promises 
upon which we may depend. 

We proceed to notice the leading works ; and, 
as usual, we shall have to express our regret that 
our space renders our review limited. 

No. 1. ‘A Group on a Common,’ T. SmpNEy 
Coorer, A.R.A. The group consists of a donkey 
and three sheep—a reminiscence of days gone by, 
when this artist painted Canterbury donkeys 
with equal truth but less of finish—a quality 
which here reminds us much of the pictures 
of Verbockhoven. This, although small, is the 
best of the works lately exhibited by its author. 

No. 2. ‘Medora, W. Fisner. A charming 
composition, full of feeling, and coloured with 
much judgment and skill. 

No. 3. ‘A Farm Yard,’ J. F. Herrtnc. The 
animals are equal to anything of the kind ever 
exhibited ; they are two horses and two shelties, 
a grey and a black, with pigs, &c. To the straw, 
and the exaggerated verdure of the foliage which 
creeps up the farm buildings, we must demur. 
Every individual straw is discernible, insomuch 
that they may be counted ; this part of the pic- 
ture does not seem to have been painted by the 
same hand as the horses. 

No. 6. ‘A View of Pesth in Hungary,’ G. 
Jones, R.A. A small picture presenting a 
locality of much interest at this time. It is 
executed with the same excellence recognisable 
in similar subjects exhibited years ago by this 
painter. 

No. 16. ‘Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of 
England, dictating to John Milton, his Latin 
Secretary, the celebrated Dispatch in favour of 
the persecuted Protestants of the valleys of 
Piedmont,’ F. Newennam. The figures in this 
picture are above the ordi life standard ; 
Cromwell stands facing the spectator and Milton 
is seated on his left. The energetic action and 
expression of the former are well calculated to 
accompany the pointed and decisive terms of the 
Dictator. This is an admirable subject, and the 
execution does it ample justice. 

No. 18. ‘The Miller's Home,’ T. Creswick, 
A.R.A. The materials are a rude bridge over a 
scanty brook,—a droughty region of minnows, 
tittlebats, and millers’ thumbs—the mill on the 
other side of the foreground bridge, and a screen 
of trees vaunting the luxuriance of their summer- 
tide leafage. The time is afternoon, and the 
sentiment that of the most perfect tranquillity ; 
the mill is at rest, and in the water there is 
neither voice nor movement, the only impres- 
sion of life is left by the wing of a king-fisher 
that has just flown under the arch. The sub- 
ject is homely, but those are the singing trees of 
the Arabian tale, and these the vocal stones of 
the Swan of Avon. 

No. 21. ‘Rich and Ripe, G. Laxce. Two 
small pictures, each a bachelor’s dessert, and yet 
no mortal bachelor ever saw such fruit. A few 
grapes, a couple of peaches, some filberts gathered 
at the heel of the year, and half a fig; this it 
seems here is the forbidden fruit. We would 
ask where the painter got his fruit, but we see 
it inscribed—“The Hesperides to exalted 
Genius.” Therefore the question only remains 
how does he paint it? We see nature daily 
outdone, but rarely in this way. 

No. 30. ‘ Astronomy,’ J. Sant. The composi- 





tion and treatment of this picture are admirable. 
It presents the head and bust of a female 


—a living woman resting on a globe. A beake 
and b light is thrown on the person and the 
accompaniments, which are brought forward with 
ar force in opposition to a dark sky. She 

olds a pair of compasses and contemplates the 
stars. is is a work of a very high degree of 
excellence, and the best the artist has exhibited. 

No. 40. ‘The Regretted Companion,’ R. Ans- 
DELL. The subject is an old man lamenting the 
death of his ass. He is an itinerant vendor of 
toys, and he and the poor beast have worked 
together for years, the one for his bread and the 
other for his straw or chaff. The old man kneels 
over the ass, and his dog shares his grief. The 
passage is brought forward in the vein of the 
epigrammatic but flinty-hearted Laurence Sterne, 
and is assuredly among the best of the artist's 
productions. 

No. 43. ‘A Welsh Cot: Afternoon,’ A. W. 
Wituiams. These materials and the manner of 
their composition are highly picturesque. In 
the near plane of the picture are seen the cottage 
with an accompaniment of trees and other 
auxiliary matter. The scene is “enclosed by 
mountains, and the whole is rendered with so 
much felicity, as to suggest at once a studious 
observation of nature. 

No. 44. ‘An Italian Peasant,’ C. Rour. A 
study of a female figure in Italian costume—it is 
well relieved, and painted in a manner extremely 
clean, and with much neatness of touch. 

No. 45. ‘ Dutch Pilots warping their craft out 
of harbour in rough weather,’ E. W. Cooke. It 
is high water and the wind blows dead into the 
harbour-mouth of some one of those Dutch 
towns, que exeunt in “dam.” If we read aright 
the legend on her stern the craft is the good sea 
boat, the Eduard Van Kook, and she is being 
towed by her crew to the jetty head, where she 
may at once fill away upon a tack to the galliot 
in the offing. This is a picture of much excel- 
lence, but we observe in the late works of this 
artist that matters of detail are worked out with 
much hardness—in smaller works this is lost, 
and all is exquisite sweetness. 

No. 51. ‘Fishing Boats off the coast of Holland,’ 
T. Gupmy. The description of a stiff breeze and 
a feeble watery sunshine is given here with much 
truth. The water is injured with respect to 
breadth by the blackness of the shadows, but 
otherwise the proposed theme is made out with 
perfect success. 

No. 52. ‘The Post-office, F. Goopatn. In 
this composition are described the various 
emotions called forth by the arrival of the Indian 
Mail at a country Post-office. The scene has the 
appearance rather of an inn yard, than that of an 
open street; be that as it may, the manner of 
circumstancing the figures is most perfectl 
adapted to give full importance to each indivi- 
dual of the different groups. Of the principal 
knot, which is upon the left, the barber is the 
cynosure. He reads a detailed account of some 
Indian victory, in the columns of the Times, to 
an audience composed of the neighbouring 
cobbler, the boots, post-boy, and others. On 
the extreme right is an old Chelsea’ pensioner, 
listening as well as he can to a woman, who is 
reading a letter to him; and near these is a 
woman struck down by grief at the news of the 
death of her husband. This beautiful and valu- 
able picture exhibits a style differing in a ve 
marked manner from that of works by whic. 
it has been almost immediately preceded. The 
finish is more crisp and sharper than that of 
other pictures, and the colour in many degrees 
more subdued. These facts attest a yet anxious 
study of those highest — of Art with 
which such subjects may be invested, and have 
been treated by acknowledged authorities. 
Nothing is more easy than a vulgar and 
licentious use of colour, few things more 
difficult than even discretion in its use, As to 
character, each figure is a living impersonation, 
at once announcing its position and 
and supporting its part to the life. 

No. 54, ‘The Salmon Trap at Lynmouth, 
North Devon,’ J. Uwixs. This subject has been 
chosen with much judgment, and in execution 
exhibits an advance upon preceding works of 
the artist. 





" No. 57. ‘Evening—Coming to the Farm,’ 
H. Jutsum. The material yor is of an ordinary 
ane 5 Samm, 9 home with trees, and a view 
opening over the adjacent country. In such 
subjects the artist excels, and oe San of this 
= - of a excellence. 

No. 64. ‘The Plays of Shakspere,’ J. Grunerr. 
This isa large composition, wherein are assembled 
the principal characters of the plays of Shakspere. 
It is a production of great power, and every 
impersonation is amply pronounced. 

o. 66. ‘The Interior of the Chapel of St. 
Erasmus, Westminster Abbey,’ Mus. P. Paris, 
The chapel is accurately represented, having 
been carefully studied from the place itself. 

No, 70. ‘Scene near Cuckfield, Sussex,’ 
Corey Freuprxe. This consists of a fore- 
ground shaded by trees, with a glimpse of light 
and airy distance, a favourite combination in 
the works of this artist. In execution and 
pictorial quality, the picture is far beyond 
others painted by him. 

No. 71. ‘Noon—the Stream in the Valley,’ 
T. Creswick, A.R.A. One of these close rocky 
scenes which this artist paints with such unsur- 
passable truth. An idle fellow who aspires to 
the character of a disciple of Old Isaac is 
lounging over a book of love posies, while a fish 
struggles at the end of his line. There is more 
light than we usually see in those pictures ; had 
this been less freely conceded, we humbly sub- 
mit that the effect had been more forcible. 

No, 76. ‘ Periwinkle Gatherers and Shrimpers,’ 
J. Mocrorp. <A small seaside view with cha- 
racteristic figures. It appears to be carefully 
painted, especially the distance. 

No. 78. ‘Girl with Water-Cresses, E. M. 
Epps. The head of this figure is a highly suc- 
cessful study in colour and expression. 

No. 79. ‘In the Norfolk Marshes, T. C. 
Dispin, The principal object is a windmill, 
presented under'a moonlight effect, that is 
much aided by a storm-cloud on the right of the 

icture. It is clean in execution, and judicious 
in its disposition. 

No. 82. ‘Moorland Scenery,’ T. J. Soper. A 
small picture, remarkable for judicious light and 
— and a decisive om substantial touch. The 
‘oreground is too pinky. 

No. 83. ‘A Scene ion the Bathing-Cove— 
Torquay,’ W. WittiaMs, A small bright picture 
of great sweetness and harmony of colour. 

No. 88. ‘A Group in the Meadows,’ T. 5S. 
Coorzr, A.R.A. The group consists of three 
cows, which together with the open pasture in 
which they are grazing, are coloured with all the 
unaffected brilliancy of early works. 

No. 89, ‘Glory,’ J. W. Giass. The subject of 
this composition is an agroupment of a cavalier 
and his horse, both lying dead. The time is 
sunset, and hence is derived a deep and moving 
sentiment. The man and horse are well drawn 


and firmly painted, and the proposed result is 
poate. realised. 


No. 92. ‘ The Covenant of Judas,’ J. Frankiiy. 
This is a large composition of half-length figures, 
presenting on the left Judas receiving the thirty 
pieces of silver, and in the background on the 
right, the an his disciples. The picture 
has many agreeable passages. 

No. 96. ‘The Watchful Shepherd,’ R. Rep- 
crave, A.R.A. The centre of the picture is 
occupied by a green hill side, beyond which on 
the left isa glimpse of airy distance. The imme- 
diate right is screened and shaded by trees. 
This picture bears the closest inspection, as 
— fall of detail laid in with the most effective 
b . 


th 

No. 97. ‘ Harvest be a 3 ig ow he —_ 
figure,—a girl carrying home her g on her 
head. The picture is worked ovt without much 
colour, but it is touched with masterly feeling. 

No. 98. ‘Painting,’ C. H. Stantey, Jun. A 
small study—a lady copying the “ Cuyp” of the 
last exhibition of the Old Masters. It is ex- 
ecuted in good taste. ‘ 

No. 100, ‘Sancho’s surprise on seeing the 

uire of the Wood's Nose, G. CRUIKSHANK. 

is is very sketchy ; if it were less so we should 
deem the artist “* in his eccentricity. er 
is originality in the more sober 0 
sketch ; indeed, his greatest originality is found 
in his approach to grave subject matter. 
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‘ and the Gem,’ G. Lance. 

ree ee presume, « beautifal minie 

of Sir William Ross. The “Jewels” con- 

1 ist of a profusion of t bijouterie lying 

| the caskets from which they Dat ne 

apparent! a bes 

| i Fol ree fp mented age objects, 

| ; fruit, form a charming composition, 

| ic 
| 
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» the artist has done ample justice. The 

is, indeed, altogether one of rare merit— 

a most perfect cop of Nature and of Art; it 

y surely vie with the best efforts of the old 

The Pilgrim,’ H.W. Pariurrs. This 

Alo. 107. ‘ ‘igrim,’ H. W. This 
in the Helena of “ All's Well that Ends Well. 

| The figure is simply dressed in the weeds of a 

| pilgrim; the face is in shade, and the whole is 

| treated in a manner very retiring, but it is 


FE 
= 


| nevertheless a striking picture. 
No. 108. ‘The Roa round the Park,’ E. J. 
Couserr. The subject is a portion of a road 
|| shaded by beech trees, which rise and retire on 
| the right. The instant impression of the spec 
tator on looking at the picture is that it has 
been sedulously studied from Natare. The 
description of light seen through the foliage is 
made out in a manner most happily to distin- 
guish light from colour; indeed, in the whole, 
the picture is most felicitous. 

No. 110. ‘A Shady Corner, C. R. Sranwey. 
A glimpse of park scenery, in which foreground 
|| trees, with their saecompanying shacle, are opposed 
toa lighter distance with a very natural effect. 
| No. 111. ‘ Part of Derby—from St. Mary's 
|| Bridge,’ A. O. Daacon. The houses, church, 
and bridge form an agreeable agroupment, which 
|| is brought forward with much good taste. 

i! No. 114. ‘ Waterfall—Norway,’ W. West. In 

| this picture is presented a mountain-stream, the 

|| waters of which are wildly precipitated from 
shelf to shelf of their rocky bed. The subject 
has been judiciously chosen, and is carefully 
painted. 

No. 118. ‘ Fecamp—Coast of Normandy,’ J. D. 
Haxrpine. The subject of this picture is literally 
nil; but the chiaroscuro treatment of these 
slight materials proclaims at onee the hand of a 
master. It is a flat coast view, deriving irresis- 

|  tible force and ineffable sweetness from the dis- 
|| position of the shade in the middle of the com- 
| position. On the right a boat; on the left a 
| ¢razy craft, unworthy of water salt or fresh ; in 
| the foreground a knot of straggling children 
grouping with rocks and stones. These, with a 
glimpse of the sea, end the tale; but in the 
colour and effect there resides a charm beyond 
l} description. 


|, the spectator who may be attracted to this group 





| 


follow our example and throw something in the | 
shape of coin into the hat here held out to him. | Ter. This is a small head and bust, most agree- 


The beggar is a gipsy, the principal of a group, 
of which a donkey and her are important 
items. The scene is open and the remainder of 
the camp are behind. is is the first oil picture 
we have seen by this artist; it is eminently 
original and powerfully natural. 

No, 121. ‘Hungarian Insurgent,’ J. Zerrrer. 
The figure is attired in the picturesque costume 
of which the works of this painter afford so 
many examples. 

No, 122. ‘ The Village Green,’ G. A. Wixttams. 
This is a careful study from a veritable locality ; 
the time is evening, and the near objective is 
opposed in shade to the uky and the light of 
the departing sun,—an effect which this artist 
treats with much felicity. 

No. 123. ‘Southdowns,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A. 
and R. Awspent. This is assuredly one of the 
‘ost beautiful and valuable animal pictures we 
have of late years seen. The landscape part is a 
mere piece of bald upland pasture, such as no 
other painter ventures to treat so openly as the 
former of the two painters above named. The 
sheep are thrown “p on an immediate ridge and 
thus opposed to sky and airy distance. The 
—- me painted with surpassing truth and 

ormginality, i 
- Cert y, a to say in these days 
‘o. 129. ‘Sympathy,’ F. Stone. This pictu 
presents two maidens, of whom one is suiting 


~ _ 


affliction which the other seeks to alleviate by 
consolation. The composition is extremely sim- 
ple, as little is seen in the way of accessory. The 


whole is painted with a care which would even 
be enhanced by a little freedom here and there. 
The work is, however, one of high merit, and 
certainly equal to the best productions of the 

inter—productions which have secured to him 
— and extended fame. 

No. 133, ‘ ing the Gate, J. Lowe. 
The material is so simple that it might be 
derived from any lane in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead,—the Arcadia of London painters. 
It would appear that the artist has proposed to 
himself the most rugged problem in the entire 
cycle of nature ; a subject so forbidding in its 
material as to be selected only as a kind of 
pons asinorum. The virtue of the work lies in 
its touches of light and shade, and these are so 
perfect as to set aside the feeling of colour. 

No. 137. ‘A Welsh Mill,’ H. J. Bopprneron. 
The objective of the picture combines in a 
manner extremely picturesque, consisting of the 
mill overhung by trees, the rapid stream, a 
section of rock, and minor incident, all painted 
with a fine feeling for truth. 

No. 138. ‘The Novice,’ Atex. Jonnston. She 
is seated, and apparently engaged in divesting 
herself of her worldly attire. The treatment is 
extremely simple ; the colour is remarkable for 
its unassuming propriety, and the clean working 
and neat touch afford a rare example of masterly 
execution. 

No. 140. ‘Dover,’ J. Hottanp. This view is 
taken from the cliff on the Deal side of the 
Castle. A prominent point in the view is Shak- 
pere’s Cliff, beyond which the setting sun sheds 
a capricious light upon the near cliff and other 
parts of the composition, but leaves of course 
the town in shade. The effeet is powerfully 
wrought out in the best manner of the artist. 

No, 141. ‘Eel Fishery on the Thames,’ J. 
Srark. The trees in this picture are pollards, 
and they are painted with much more of natural 
freshness than we have seen in some late pictures 
by this artist. This is in short equal to his best 
productions. 

No. 142. ‘A Troop of Dragoons,’ J. GrnBERt. 
They are on the march in rainy weather ; there 
is more of unaffected truth in the sketch than is 
to be seen in the more imposing efforts by the 
same hand. 

No. 143. ‘Musidora,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. 
One of these charming little figures which this 
artist paints from time to time. It is most 
accurately drawn, and coloured with infinite 
delicacy. 

No. 144. ‘The Knitter, J. H. S. Mawy. A 


study of an old woman employed according to 
1} No. 120. ‘Gipsy Trampers,’ F. Tayier. Let | the title. 


The figure is carefully drawn, well 
coloured, and touched with much judgment. 
No. 147. ‘The Gleaner’s Child,’ Mrs. Carren- 


ably coloured, and painted in the usual firm 
manner of this lady. 

No. 148. ‘A View of Angers,’ E. A. GoopaLt. 
This picture a a highly picturesque com- 
bination of objective. The view is taken from 
the right bank of the river, which is here crossed 


| by the ancient wall of the town pierced with 
, arches. On the left rises the cathedral, and on 


the immediate right is seen an ancient round 
tower. The nearest portion of the composition 
shows the river craft, the lighter portions of 
which are painted with incomparable sweetness. 
Every part of this picture is finished in a manner 
to do ample justice to such a subject. 

No. 155. ‘ Bo-Peep,’ H. K. Browne. An open 
scene, in which are presented a mother and 
two children, the latter amusing themselves 
according to the title. The subject is ve 
simple, but it is treated with a feeling in which 


| there is much to praise. 


THE MIDDLE ROOM. 
No. 158. ‘The Lovers,’ C. Duxes. A rustic 
pair, fully bearing out the pithy title in their 
reciprocal relation. The figures are carefully 


| drawn, and painted with a solidity which dis- 


| tinguishes the works of this artist. 


No. 160. ‘The Castle of Weilburg,’ C. R. 
Stantey. This is a large picture, in which the 


| edifice whence it derives its title is situated on 





the right. The is upon an 
eminence, whence he looks down upon a river 
which leads the eye to a charmingly painted 


distance. The subject is attractive, and j 
ig 
0. 162. ‘Terrace Ca in’s 
Sorrento, W. Writp. A work of much 
highly characteristic of the scene and 

accessories. 

No. 178. ‘San Lorenzo—Coast of Genoa,’ 
T. 8. Ronrys. A large picture, affording a view 
of a portion of ons off Gin scat pa 
districts of the Italian coasts. The immediate 
foreground is the sand, and on the right rise 

ing to 


distance. The co tion Quire Ee hoe 
Seen with a emt baltn Oi A little more 
light in the foreground had added much to the 
value of the near Be tg 

No. 179. ‘A Madonna,’ C. Brocky, 
This “Madonna” is a lady pace: OE a red cote- 
hardie, and she looks very much as if she had 
stepped out of a Metzu ora Terburg. We have 
seen but few pictures in oil by this artist: this, 
penny he spirited and brilliant. We cannot 
expect the same of striking originality 
which characterises his chalk heads; very few 
men are equally original in two very distinct 


genres. 

No. 180. ‘ The Greenwood Glade,’ J. Mrppre- 
ton. This is simply a road overshadowed by 
trees, by the foliage of which the whole of the 
upper plane of the canvas is filled. The trees 
are admirably described, but the scene had been 
improved by a figure or two. 

No. 181. ‘ The Little Brother,’ A. J. Wootmer, 
There is more of nature in this picture than we 
usually find in the works of this painter, and 
with a little abatement of unaccountable colour, 
the picture were far beyond anything he has 
lately exhibited. 

No. 182. ‘ Ruins of the Library in Hadrian’s 
Villa, W. Livroy. A small picture in what we 
may term the new style of this artist. The 
general tone of the picture is low, but it is 
nevertheless forcible, and the whole of the 
objective is brought forward with much firmness, 

No. 184. ‘A View of Buda and Ofen, from 
Pesth, G. Jones, R.A. A small picture, in which 
the spectator is placed at the end of the bri 
which crosses the Danube, whence he sees Bu 
extended before him. The picture is painted 
with breadth, and is marked by spirited 
execution. 

No. 191. ‘A Good Place for Trout,’ T. Danny. 
A feature of Welsh , and it may be, a 
good place for trout, but it i little to recom- 
mend it as a subject for a picture ; the study is, 
however, closely imitative of nature. 

No. 192. “The Portico of the National Gallery, 
A. C. Harter, Junior. We should never have 
expected to see this delineated otherwise than 
as an architectural ch patente it is, merges ene 
invested with much pictorial interest, 
by very able execution. The episodes are skil 
fully introduced ; the treatment, as well as the 
idea, is original ; if we look upon the production 
as one of promise, we angur fame hereafter for 
its producer. 

No. 198. ‘Le Petit Savetier,’ E. A. Goopatt. 
A small picture of a cobbler, the very gem of 
the craft, framed in a frail tenement of a stall, 
a sort of cupboard of multifarious curiosities. 
The character of this charming little picture is 
that of a low-toned combined with 
exquisite finish. It is one of the best pictures 
we have ever seen by this artist, as combining 
at once the best qualities of the Dutch and the 
English schools. ? 

0. 196. ‘Blenheim,’ G. Herts. A view of 
the palace from the opposite side of the lake. 
This is a highly successful study, in which 
absolute colour is aa with a masterly 
feeling. The material is peculiarly , 
and it seems to be brought forward with 
unflinching truth. . 

No. 197.‘The Return of a Prodigal Son,” Miss 
J. M‘Leop. This is a very ambitious picture— 
the faces are ge well painted and there 
are other portions hi raiseworthy. 

No. 198. ‘A Golden Moment,’ F. Dansr, 
A.R.A. A large picture—one of those gorgeous 
sunsets which this painter generally 


—— 
——————— 
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with so mach toni. e-aiten so ay © 
t the com are large masses an 
wahucible Low-—benee 


reducible to L there is a want 
of that space without which there is necessarily 
an impression of limitation, besides a defi 


of gradation and opposition of that kind whi 

contributes to the proposed effect. The effective 
mass is a dense sereen of trees on the left, the 
eentre of which is penetrated by the rays of the 
setting sun. These trees cut the sky, and below, 
throw the water imto shade; and we humbly 
submit that portions of the mass, ially those 
that approach the light, would be improved by 
being rendered less positive. in there is a 
redundancy of unmitigated red, which is not 
light but colour to acertain extent ; the proposi- 
tion of green in the sky is admissible, but we 
think that here it is too prevalent. Thus for a 
scene of this nature the parts of the picture are 
too few, and that which is as light, is 
colour. With more air to the trees the compo- 
sition would tell well in black and white; it 
abounds with charming sentiment, and is inferior 
to none of the artist’s works in careful elabora- 


tion. 

No. 203. ‘Aladdin’s Present to the Sultan,’ 
J. Gmpert. A study of a negro head drawn 
in profile : it is effective and original. 

No. 205. ‘Launce Reproving his Dog,’ J. 
Caticotr Horstzy. This picture was left un- 
finished by the late Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, 
and has been completed by the artist whose name 
is given above. The Launce here approaches 
the character in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
but the dog is not the Crab for which Launce 
stood in the pillory when his dog had stolen the 
geese. The dog, however, listens significantly, 
and Launce is very earnest in his deprecation. 
The picture is unaffectedly painted, and very 
properly centres its interest in its character. 

No. 206. ‘An Old Well on the Appian Way, 
Campagna of Rome, J. Uwtys. The well itself 
is a square elevation, with a pulley and rope for 
drawing water; the colour is brilliant, and the 
aspect of the whole is eminently Roman. 

No. 209. ‘A Happy Lowly Shepherd Boy,’ 
J.J Hn. A small study of a boy standing 
leaning on a shepherd’s crook ; the figure is well 
painted, and prominently relieved against the sky. 

No, 211. ‘ Piazetta di San Marco,’ J. HoLianp. 
This view presents the quay of the Grand Canal, 
at Venice, having the palace on the left. The 
composition derives life from numerous figures 
of senators and citizens, in the costume of the 
palmy days of the City of the Sea. This is the 
class of subject in which the artist excels, and 
we find this qualified by his most felicitous 
manner. 

No. 212. ‘The Purchased Flock,’ J. Luxe. 
This is an incomparably better picture than that 
already noticed by this artist in all those quali- 
ties for which his productions are distinguished. 

No. 221. ‘The Disputed Point,’ R. Branparp. 
This picture presents a group of figures assem- 
bled in a village alehouse, engaged in ent, 
according to the title. It is full of carefully 
studied material, but falls short of the “ Black- 
smith’s Shop,” by the same hand. 

No. 227. ‘An Irish Cabin,’ The late J. Bate- 

MAN. This picture is full of melancholy truth, 
and, more than that, it is a word of ap from 
those left to lament the premature of 
an industrious and d ing artist. 
_ No. 232. ‘ Luna,’ J. G. Nawa. A small group 
of seanymphs sporting on the sea, half of the 
moon's orb being seen behind them. It is a 
mea - ae excellence, but there is no autho- 
rity for thus circumstancing Diana, if she be 
intended for the principal few of the p- 

No. 233. ‘The Boulogne Fisher's Wife,’ Eyre 
Crowe. She a on the sea-shore, accom- 
panied by 0 cht The execution is 

ard—a little mitigation would render it an 
agreeable picture. 

No. 239. ‘The Glen, Chudleigh, Devon,’ G. A. 
Ferrers. This is a picturesque association, a 
= — overhung ye There is much 

in the executi it it is pai ina 
too light for good effost. ee 

No. 244. ‘Naughty Pussy! she has killed 
poor Robin,’ T. A. Wootxors. A small picture 
of the head of a child well drawn and delicately 





No. 245. ‘The Frosen Look,’ C. Brawarre, 
One of those frost pictures in which this artist 
imitabl 


is . 

No. 248. ‘Interior—Royal Chapel—Ham: 
Court,’ J. D. Winertenp. In this class to 
ject the artist is unrivalled. This beautiful 
interior with all its ornamentation is represented 
with masterly skill. 

hy ——, E.Dupurre. This is a three- 
quarter 'e sized figure, eviden a t, but 
by no means ing the pa he smo the 
picture exhibited last season by this artist. 

No. 256. ‘ Morning —the from the 
Hills, T. Creswick, A.R.A. An interesting and 
romantic subject, but there is an unusual absence 
of the gradations which give effect to the works 
of this painter. 

No. 258. ‘ Detaining a Customer,’ R. M‘Inwes. 
The “Customer,” a simple maiden, is detained 
while a cobbler, to whom she has given her 
shoe to mend, tries upon his violin some 
favourite air. The picture has all the minute 
finish which distinguishes the works exhibited 
under this name; it is in many respects a 
valuable production. 

No. 259. ——, W. Gatz. The subject is the 
oft-repeated one of the Jewish captives “by the 
rivers of Babylon.” The picture is low in tone: 
it contains passages of good drawing and execu- 
tion, but the grouping is objectionable. 

No. 269. ‘The Greta in Linsdale,’ J. C. 
Bentiey. The course of the river runs into the 
picture, and materially assists in describing dis- 
tance. The gradations of the work are admir- 
ably made out. 

No. 278. ‘Jeanie Deans and the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, Atex. Fraser. The picture tells 
at once its own story. It is more carefully and 
effectively executed than any the painter has 
of late exhibited. 

No. 279. *‘ Lady Macbeth,’ J. F. Dioxsrr. She 
apostrophises her hands, “ What, will these hands 
ne'er be clean ;” and the accompanying expres- 
sion of the features is highly qusentel though 
extremely repulsive. 

No. 282. ‘The Rival’s Wedding,’ H. M. 
Antnony. The scene is a village churchyard, 
which with its aged tree and venerable tower 
were a sufficient picture. A marriage ‘proces 
sion is issuing from the church, attended as upon 
all similar occasions by a crowd of curious gos- 
sips; and this assemblage is painted with all the 
spirit and exquisite colour which the artist 
usually throws into compositions of this kind. 
Every part of the work evidence of the 
most anxious study. 

No. 285. ‘ View of the Black Forest near Baden 
Baden,’ Capt. J. D. Kuve. A small picture pre- 
senting a subject of much romantic interest, 
which is treated in a manner highly appropriate. 

No. 290. ‘Our Saviour after the Temptation,’ 
Sir G. Hayrer, M.A.S.L. iti 
describes the ministering of the angels to the 
Saviour iminediately after the Temptation on 
the Mount. The picture is large, and coutains 
much that is beautiful in execution and expres- 
sion. 

No. 298. ‘A Watermill,’ J. Wison, Jun. This 
is a small picture, in which are embodied all the 
best qualities of preceding works of the artist, 


together with a much ter degree of freshness 
than he has before shown. It is a charming 
little pi 


No. 305. ‘Mouth of the Conway—N. Wales,’ 
A. Cust. This picture is made out of little 
material, but it is nevertheless agreeable from 


No. 311. ‘Myrrha,’ H. O’Nen. She is reclining 

upon cushions, having the head relieved against 

the sky. The picture is finished with the most 

elaborate nicety ; the shot silk would delight a 
: man—it 





No, 344. ‘Distant View of Rye from Romney 
Marsh,’ E. Duncay, The entire breadth of this 
iew i ied by the plain of the marsh, 
which retires to a distance. There is a charm 
in the colour, and a delicacy of treatment in 
this little picture which is rarely equalled. 

No. 849. ‘Market morning, E. T. Parris. 
A small composition, the subject of which is 
the preparation made by a rustic family for 
going to market. Another small picture by the 
same hand, is entitled “Kathleen,” showing a 
girl about to fill her pitcher with water; both 
are painted with much harmony of colour. 

No. 358. ‘Stepping Stones, North Wales,’ 
Miss E. Goopatt, A small figure carrying a 
child, and circumstanced amid wild and moun- 
tainous scenery; the little work is remarkable 
for its brilliancy of tones. 

No. 360, ‘The Hour Glass, H. Le Jeune. 
Two children watching, with intense interest, 
the running sands of the hour-glass ; the subject 
has a strong point, and the heads are treated 
with a daring amount of colour, but nevertheless 
they do not look forced in this icular. 

No, 362. ‘Fishing Boats Flamborough 
Head, J. W. Canmicnart. An assemblage of 
craft of various sizes fishing off the Head, which, 
with the lighthouse, is seen in the distance. 
The boats and the water are described with the 
accustomed tact of the artist. 

No. 370. ‘Going to Meet Father,’ E. Horry. 
The head of the little girl in this picture is 

ighly successful. 

0. 875. ‘A Street in Bologna looking to- 
wards the Grand Square, W. Catirow. The 
oil pictures of this artist are few, but they are 
equal in power to his water colour views. 

No. 380. ‘ Valentine's coy R. Farrter. This 
picture is large and pai with greater nicety 
than late works of the artist. 

No. 382. ‘ Hawkers of Relies exhibiting them 
to the Sick Daughter of a Peasant,’ J. Gopwin. 
This is rather a large picture, the composition 
presenting numerous figures which are judi- 

iously di forcibly characterised, and 

carefully drawn. The subject has the merit of 
originality, and in execution it is treated with a 
becoming ; rous b 

No. 387. ‘Rain clearing off—a Study at Wool- 
mer, Bucks,’ J. Niemann. Although in parts 
flat in colour, the picture is signalised by the 
usual firm execution of the artist. 

No. 888. ‘The First Impression,’ H. C. Setovs. 
The subject is Guttemberg showing to his wife 
the t of the first experiment with moveable 
ing, and character, the 
portions of the figures 


working upon large surfaces, where air is the 
great desi It is a picture of great 
excellence, but the of Guttemberg were not 
those of gutta and books in the 
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interest of the subject. The mountains are 
carefully painted, even to the destruction of the 
to the effect. 

ag ‘Poachers, W.Unprramt. We 
believe this artist is very young : yet the qualities 
of this work are those at which men arrive after 
Jong and successful study. It is strikingly original 
ond powerfel. The style is singularly vigorous ; 
it seems to have been touched by a firm hand, 
and dictated by a self-reliant spirit. The artist 
will be sure, ere long,'to take his proper place 
among his contem ies : he will soon issue from 
the dark corner of a back room in the gallery. 

No. 413. ‘ Venus dissuading Adonis from the 
Chase,’ W. Sauren, M.A-F. The two figures are 
standing; they are remarkable for brilliant 
colour. The subject has been so often painted 
that it is very difficult to bring it forward with 
an degree of original: ity. oe 

Wo. 425. ‘The iabervion between James IV. 
and the celebrated Outlaw Murray, on Permans- 
core on the banks of the Yarrow,’ T. M. Joy. 
The subject is well chosen for display of chival- 
rous and rugged character." The picture is 
large, showing on the left the king and his 
nobles and on the right the party of the outlaw, 
who himself is" the prominent figure, and 
addresses the king in vindication of his right to 
retain the lands of Ettrick.* There is every where 
evidence of much careful study in the work. 

No. 428. ‘On the Flemish Coast,’ J. Witson. 
A small picture containing but little of objective, 
but agreeable in effect. 

No. 432. ‘A Lane near Ripley—Surrey,’ F. W. 
Hveime. The lane is overshaded with a dense 
canopy of foliage, which is here and there 
penetrated by lights that fall with brilliant 
effect upon the road. . The trees are painted 
with a full and rich touch, a marked improve- 
ment upon preceding pictures. 

No. 434. ‘* *. *,’ Aztex. Jonnston. The 
subject is described in a quotation from an old 
Scottish song. There are two figures, a High- 
land shepherd and maiden, circumstanced as at 
the moment of the momentous proposal. The 
figures are drawn and coloured with the usual 
firm touch of the artist, and many passages 
exhibit extraordinary power. 

No. 435. ‘Smuggler’s halt in the Sierra 
Morena—Spain, W. Wrip. The figures and the 
scene in which they appear seem well suited to 
each other. The picture declares a just appre- 
hension of telling character. 

No. 442. ‘Fishing “Boats off the Coast of 
Holland,’ J. Wiisox, Jun. This is a picture of 
a high degree of. merit. . It is painted with an 
unbroken breadth of light, which is so well 
managed that the water and sky are bright, 
breezy, and ats characteristic of the North 
sea—after all, the real prairie hunting-ground of 
the marine painter, 

No. 445. ‘ Disturbing the Congregration,’ G. 
CrurxsHank. The scene is a country church, 
the congregation of which is ‘disturbed by the 
fall of a charity boy's’ peg-top. .The sermon is 
interrupted—all eyes are turned upon the delin- 

uent and his top. « In this department of art 

the painter of this composition is as original as 
in the other which he has so long and so success- 
= professed. . . ' 

0. 451. ‘Farm House and Mill at Isques near 
Boulogne,’ G. StanFigtp, The elapaeh to this 
farm house is by a paved road, which is so well 
painted that every stone in it is faithfully pour- 
trayed. It retires too, admirably, and the other 
a woe aire are painted with the same 

; he whole presenting to appearance the 
most accurate descripti i 
well be presen ption of locality that can 

0. 455. ‘A Study from N . 
= This study epipaneio a lip tehicis tee 
mere By are = better drawn and 
they are accom passage of landscape by which 

No. 456. ‘ Varney’s Recepti Place 
with Commands from Kenlworth: AT Drees 
The Amy Robsart and Janet of this picture, as 

res, are well drawn and pain he h 
former fails in some degree as an identit ; 
ato ‘A Sunny Day,’ A. W. Waitin. A 

lect ut charming picture, having for its sub- 
J A, passage of river-side scenery. 
*0. 464. ‘The Review,’ T. Jones Barker. 








The review is supplementary, the subject being 
a ‘group of two’ figures, @ lady and gentleman 
The figures and horses are painted 
ith much spirit. 
No. 476. Death of Sapphira,’ J. W. Watton. 
The subject is'a good one, and there is every 
evidence . of - composition having been 
iously studi , 
No 179. ‘A Lane near Chiddingstone, Kent, 
S. R. Percy. © Mr. Percy is an artist who always 
selects his subjects with judgment, and looks at 
nature through a right medium. This is a 
charming little bit of rural scenery, painted with 
much delicacy of execution, es lly the masses 
of foliage on the right of the picture, which 
would not discredit the pencil of Ruysdael. 

No. 487. ‘ Whiteboyism—Lying in wait for a 
Victim,’ M. Crecay, P.R.H.A.. A band of mis- 
creants about to commit one of those foul and 
cowardly murders which stain with blood the 
annals of the Sister Isle. The figures are highly 
characteristic, anid there is in the whole scene a 
omg truth which every observer must acknow- 
edge. 

The sculptural works are thirteen in number, 
of which but a few are in marble. “Sabrina” is 
a chaste and elegant marble bust by W. CaLpER 
Mansuatt, A.R.A. ; and a “ Bust of the Duke of 
Wellington,” by H. We1ca.t, presents him much 

ounger than he now is, but still like what he 
been. “A Sketch for a Group of roe 
by E. B. Sreraens, has much merit; and “ 
Penserosa,” by J. Dunnam, is invested with a 
fine poetical sentiment. 


—_-—_ 
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VENICE.—THE GRAND CANAL. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. _T. 8. Prior, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. $ in. 

Tuts picture forms a companion work to that 
which was engraved and introduced into our 
August number last year. The view here is taken 
from the other side of the range of buildings that 
terminate with the Dogana, which forms so pro- 
minent a feature in the former engraving, and the 
scene if not so elegant and characteristic, if the 
term may be thus applied, is eminently beautiful 
and very animated; perhaps one of the most 
picturesque and interesting throughout Venice. 

The left of the picture is occupied by the long 
range of houses already referred to; they possess 
little architectural beauty, yet as relieved by the 
mass of craft at their side, and being in shadow, 
they compose a most effective foreground, balanced 
on the right by a darkly coloured gondola. The 
eye is carried along this line to the point where it 
is terminated by the tower and the portico of the 
Dogana, or Exchange, at the base of which 
humerous vessels are at anchor; it then traverses 
the horizontal line in front, commencing at what 
is called the quarter of St. Mark’s. The lesser 
square of St, Mark is here seen, with its one side 
open to the sea; the two splendid pillars of granite 
brought from Greece in the twelfth century, are 
also distinctly visible; one surmounted by a — 
lion of brass, the ancient emblem of the Republic 
of Venice, and known as the Lion of St. Mark; 
and the other by a statue of St. Theodore, a patron 
saint of the city. Behind these rises the lofty 
Campanile, three hundred and twenty feet in 
height ; ‘and the domes of the feo | of San 
Giorgio Maggiore are just seen above the Ducal 
Palace. 

In the fo und of the subject, under the 
shadow of the buildings, may be discerned a figure 
stan before an easel, on which rests an un- 
finished picture ; by his side are materials for the 
artist’s work, This figure is intended for Cana- 
letti, the great painter of Venetian scenery, who 
resided for some time in England about the middle 
of the last century, and whose works are held here 
in high estimation. 

The material for this picture differs so much 
from’ its companion that we cannot expect to find 
the same practical treatment in both ; there is less 
opportunity here for the ‘exhibition of that exqui- 
site aerial perspective in which Turner so tly 
excels: yet it is a charming work, beautiful a and 
rich in colour, and sufficiently detailed to render 
every Sy ne discernible, The varied tints of the 
distant buildings are repeated in. their- shadows 
on the transparent Adriatic, while the deep blue 
sky over the head of the spectator, becomes still 
deeper when reflected on the near waters. Thereisa 
firmness and a texture in the manipulation of the 
picture, that will doubtless impart to it durability. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURES, 
; To the Editor of the Art-Journal, 
Srr,—I would ask Mr. ham 
ts on ah abtoauin of adh Gad eaten ae eee 
corous 1 antagonist, that he comes 
Hebe =. identifies jo gan pa that 
ve not been again and again refu 
which he himself has declared were prompecd' Se 
no better motive than the private animosity of 


their originator. : 

Unfortunately for those who have to do with 
them, there exists a class of persons whom no 
reasoning will convince, no proof, however irre. 


ble, will silence. We may “ destroy 
web of sophistry in vain ;”’ still the baseless oad 


ment, the exploded fallacy the oft-refuted fabri- 
cations, are repea' a i 
‘hie Ok which 


the proof 
that has been ate 4 forward to the contrary, yet 
exist any persons who, from not having dys atten- 
tion to the argument, are still inclined to think 
that there may be some small grain of truth in 
the statements put forth by. Messrs. i 
and Morris Moore, fe omy the alleged i 
to the “‘ Peace and War” Rubens, I would 
refer them to the following portion of a letter 
written by the late Mr. Andrew Wilson, in 1848;— 


‘*T believe I may say I was the first artist who 
saw it, and was consul! by my friend, Mr, 
Buchanan, the importer. The picture was in that 
state in which pictures are so often found in the 
galleries of Genoa, and required careful . 
and, in some places, mending, especially in the 
back of the little boy, in which there were some 
holes. - Our first operation was to remove 
Italian lining, and to line the picture, and in 
doing we found the well-known mark on the 
of the painting, which proved it to have been 

roperty of Charles I., as historically affirmed. 

he picture was properly lined r. Dickson, 
who had the reputation of being the best liner in 
London. I then applied to Mr. Ferrier, a Swiss 
artist, to undertake the cleaning and repairs, 
which were effected in a most sati manner ; 
and I may here mention that the retouches, which 
were rendered ni “by injuries, were all 
mended by colour mixed with inspissated oil; and 
I remarked in this picture, and in another which 
I repaired in the same manner, a most ( 
testimony to the value of that vehicle, The picture 
was put in order very carefully, but with satisfac- 
tory expedition ; for, to the best of my 4 
it was sold about a fortnight after its arrival, its 
merits being at once recognised by those judges to 
whom it was shown, 

‘“« Having thus a very intimate knowledge of the 
FN cn and hy oo — 2a Nace | 
this opportunity of offering you a few remarks upon 
its present state; I now do so from a wish, as far 
as lies in my power, to bear testimony in favour of 
the judicious steps taken for its preservation, which 
have excited so much hostile comment. 

‘TI examined the Rubens very carefully, and 
have no hesitation in bearing testimony to its very 
favourable condition; and that it has been 
carefully cleaned, is by the fact, that 
found all the retouches with which it was 
under my > nage existing still upon the > 
It is perfectly evident that any violent process 
calculated to injure the Wy ge would have swept 
them away at once. e picture now resembles 
precisely that state in w it was when sold to 


the Marquis of Stafford. : 
a, intimate with the 
y. 


Ese 


“I was, I may say, 
Titian, and I am d opinion that it has 
been judiciously cleaned ; the patina is safe, and is 
in a fine state. 

(Signed) ANDREW WILSON.” 


I would ask, can any thing be more decisive 
than this? Does there exist any person pretending 
to the smallest exercise of rational powers whom 
this letter will not convince? It is here proved 
beyond question, not only that the picture was 
injured before it was imported to this country, but 
that the recent cl operations, so far 
ae gone too deep, have not even gone 
enough to interfere with previous 5 
it should be borne in mind that in cleaning & 
sn re, the old rations are sure to be 

fore the operations are continued to a depth 
likely to affect the original painting. Whether it 
is in consequence of the use of a different vehicle, 
or of the greater age of the paint, it never 
combines with what may be added by the restorer 
afterwards, whose work may easily be removed by 
turpentine or any other weak solvent, while the 
paint beneath is of such a stone-like hardness, that 
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in the works of some masters it will actually polish 
under a file. I would now call particular attention 


to the uence of this. I have on a former 
occasion alluded to the injured state of several of 
the finest pictures in the National Collection, in- 
juries sustained long before they became the 


nation’s property. e “Venus, Mercury, and 
Cupid,” by Correggio is “covered with restora- 
tions so badly executed, that the most casual and 


uninformed observer will have no difficulty in 


detecting them. The small ‘* Holy Family,” by the 
same master, though one of the best p jic- 
tures in the Collection, is not wholly pure ; in fret, 


it would be difficult to point out a picture of that 
age, that is; while with respect to the Sebastian 
del Piombo, whether, as many persons well worthy 
of credence assert, Benjamin West repainted the 
Lazarus or not, it is certain that the right leg is 
the work of a restorer, and by no means very well 
executed. Since I wrote on this subject before, my 
friend Mr. Joseph Hume (not the hon. member 
for Montrose, but) a gentleman with a real know- 
ledge of Art, assures me that he saw the picture 
when some of the reparations had been removed 
and that, while in this state, he was commissioned 
by the late Mr. Beckford to negotiate with the late 
Mr. Angerstein for the purchase of it, with the 
small Carracci and the six Hogarths, for the sum of 
16,000/., although both he and Mr. Beckford had 
seen holes in it of a size that, to use his own 
expression, his two hands would not cover. Now, 
in cleaning such a picture as this, what would be 
the result? That which, though covered with 
badly executed reparations, yet under a mass of 
discoloured varnish, and the various accumula- 
tions resulting from long exposure to the atmo- 
sphere of London, appeared to the casual observer 
in a moderately condition, would on cleani 
present the appearance of a mere ruin; and th oh 
a high class picture in this state, on account of its 
susceptibility of restoration, is scarcely of less value 
to the artist or the collector than when in a per- 
fect condition, yet it is not difficult to perceive 
how a person in the responsible ition which 
Mr. Eastlake some time since filled, might, in 
having to superintend the cleaning of such a pic- 
ture as this, be exposed to the attacks of the ignorant 
or the malicious. 

As I stated above, there will always exist a 
class of persons whom no reason will con- 
vince, no proof however irrefragable will silence; 
it is not to such that I now address myself; 
but I will ask any one capable of reasoning 
honestly, to read the following extract from a 
Report of Mr. Eastlake’s to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, dated January 28, 1847 :—‘‘ In 
the autumn of 1844, being duly authorised, I called 
in the assistance of Mr. Boden Brown, an expe- 
rienced picture-cleaner, Mr. Seguier having been 
on former occasions alone employed. T ball every 
reason to be satisfied with the skill and care 
evinced by both those gentlemen, and intended 
in the autumn of 1845 again to invite the assistance 
of Mr. Brown. I should have requested him to 
undertake the cleaning of the picture by Rubens 
called the ‘ | of Peace,’ and I even stated 
to the First Lord of the Treasury that I wished to 
employ Mr. Brown on that work. On attentively 
examining the picture, however, I found it ex- 
tremely difficult, in consequence of the thick coats 
of darkened varnish with which it was covered, to 
= whether it re have been repaired or not at 
a former period; I therefore thought it my duty, 
in what appeared a difficult case, to me the 
cleaning of that picture till Mr. r, who 
was then much occupied, would have time to 
undertake it. In so altering my intention I 
was only desirous, while the difficulties of the 
work were, as I conceived, uncertain, to entrust 
the picture to the care of the same person who had 
before, and more than once, cleaned pictures in 
the National Gallery, and on whose experience 
the Trustees as a body were accustomed to rely. 
A question having now arisen whether the picture 
referred to has been properly cleaned or not, I 
have reason to bo enti ed that I took this course.” 

ot having any personal uaintance with 
Mr. Eastlake, I am unable =o whether he is 
of a cautious temperament or the opposite, but I 
would appeal to any one who will bring an average 
amount of impartiality and honesty to the discus- 
sion, whether anything can be conceived as more 
satisfactorily evidencing the ion of that 
caution, that circumspection, that we would wish 
to find in a pore to whom a critical operation « 
intrusted, this letter does ? 

When a person obtrudes himself before the 
—_ with an accusation of the character that 

as been brought against the late Keeper of the 
National Pictures, it is not too much to expect 

hat his sincerity should be above suspicion, that 
his motives shall bear the strictest scrutiny; we 





may lament while we make allowance for his 
mistakes, but the moment he gives us reason to 
suspect his sincerity, he forfeits all claim to our 
consideration, I not now enter upon all the 
repulsive details of a letter that Mr. Coningham 
wrote to Mr, W. Pickering, in the year 1847, on 
the occasion of a difference between himself and 
Mr. Moore ; it will be sufficient to say, that after a 
very lac detail of certain benefits conferred 
by himself on the last named tleman, and the 
ingratitude he had met with in return 
cludes with the following remark: “The real 
cause of this writer's ” (Mr.M. Moore) “ bitterness 
against the Trustees is evident, he is one of the 
rejected candidates for the office of Keeper.’’ 

I now repeat to Mr. Coningham the question 
with which I commenced this letter, and I call 
upon him to explain why he now adopts a charge 
against Mr. Eastlake, which he himself had before 
denounced, in terms that admit of no misconstruc- 
tion, as prompted by the personal animosity of the 
author. Was he wrong then? or is he wrong 
now? Did he slander Mr. Moore in 1847, or Mr. 
Eastlake in 1850? I make no charge against 
Mr. Coningham; I merely call upon him for 
that explanation, which I should hope a regard 
for his own fair fame will Vey him to lose no 
time in making, and which I can assure him is 
due to Mr. Eastlake (although, I dare say, that 
ae cares nothing about the matter), is 

ue to the public, and, above all, is eminently due 
to himself, as, till he makes it, all his protestations 
of “truth and justice ” will appear contemptible 
all his professions of “love of Art” stale and 
ridiculous, Your obedient servant, 


Tuomas Heapny. 


—~-—— 


THE GREAT EXPOSITION OF 1851. 





THERE has been some p made in reference 
to the Exhibition during the past month. First, 
the Society of Arts have had a meeting, the object 
of which was to “‘ ascertain and consider the posi- 
tion of the Society with respect to the Industrial 
Exposition ;”’ but the real purpose of which was to 
induce the Executive to give some account of 
their proceedings. A somewhat stormy discussion 
ensued; the result of which is that the Society 
has been “ thrown overboard;” the Executive 
floats into harbour without them; and in the 
Adelphi, as heretofore, miniature gatherings of 
manufactured works are hereafter to place. This 
course appears scarcely generous, to say the least ; 
the Council is natu wrath at being made to 
dwindle into nothing. e have no desire to enter 
into the quarrel; but it may not be forgotten that 
the public will, underany and all circumstances, owe 
much of the ultimate issue to the Society of Arts. 

A change has been made in the constitution of 
the Executive. Robert Stephenson, Esq., has 
been appointed one of the Commissioners, and his 

lace in the Executive will be worthily filled by 
Lieut.-Col. William Reid, of the Engineers, who 
is the Chairman of the Committee, his is a 
most salutary arrangement, and one that will go 
far to establish that public confidence in the Com- 
mittee, which up to the Doo time it certainly 
has not Obtained. We still hope that the number 
may be augmented from five to seven. The al 
Commission cannot but know that much on 
exists in reference to this Committee; but as we 
have elsewhere stated, they will in reality have only 
to execute the orders they receive ; and, we repeat, 
that on this d no need be entertained. 

It is stated in the Atheneum that “ the regis- 
tered names of the promoters of the unde: 
already amount to 6000; including upwards o 
50 noblemen and 150 members of Parliament.” 

A pro made in the Common Council of the 
City of don to subscribe 1000/. has been post- 
poned ; no doubt, however, the grant will be made 
when further information has been obtained. We 
have reason to believe the sum would have been at 
once voted if the appointment of Col. Reid, as 
Chairman of the Executive, had been announced 
at the meeting. : 

Mr. pi Copeland has announced his 
intention to distribute ~¥ oy the o ———_ B 
em any money-prize he may 0 e 
= xxition. Further, we understand he intends 
to u the several objects he exhibits the 
wane of ts , or that of such person to 
whom the credit of the ape oF really belongs. 
This is an example 
y 


coon which we 

hope to see ollowed. 

Committees “5 Lee F cagene’ in most A the 

leading manufacturing and towns, and ar- 
ts made for obtaining subscriptions. We 

onieastend that several small amounts have been 





In France, as we have already made our readers 
aware, there is an Saves foe omens the fabri- 
cants ; they seo no chance of trade reviving in their 
own country, and are eagerly striving to establish 
it in this. can be no doubt of their maki: 


our manufacturers “look about them ;”’ but it 
the result will be ultimately 


Mr. Sheriff Nicoll has offered a prize of 5002. 
for the best manufactured cloth of a peculiar 
description ; for which see advertisement. 

A meeting of the City of London Committee 
has been held. Several gentlemen addressed the 
meeting, and spoke in the most enthusiastic terms 
of the object, applauding the generosity of the idea 
of extending the class of exhibitors to all the world, 
re questions were asked as to the nature of the 
articles to be exhibited—whether they were all to 
be manufactured, or whether raw products and 
natural productions, articles of elegance and luxury, 
or articles only of utility—whether manufacturers 
or wholesale houses were to be each class exhibitors, 
or whether manufacturers alone were to have the 

rivil whether the building to be erected would 
sufficiently capacious for home and colonial and 
foreign exhibitors. Most of these questions were 
satisfactorily answered by Sir James Duke and 
Mr. F. M. Forster, and by the honorary secretaries, 
the Rev. S. R. Cattley and Mr. D. W. Wire, after 
which two resolutions were adopted, appointing 
persons to canvas, and authorising the sub-com- 
mittee to apply from time to time to the Royal 
Commissioners for information as to plans deter- 


mined upon, so that the public may be fully in- 
structed upon all the points necessary for the guid- 
ance of the exhibitors. 


A ground plan and Isometric view of a buildi 
for the Exposition of 1851, by an anonymous hand, 
has been sent to us; it is of ci construction, 
with a central hall 130 feet in diameter, from which 
8 corridors radiate, and join the outer gallery. 
The central hall is d , and is to be 60 feet in 
height, and here are to be deposited such models, 
&c,, as require mg ot the clerestory windows 
above it are to be filled with stained glass, The 
corridors are to be devoted to the exhibition of the 
more delicate articles, and are to be lighted from 
the roof, in order to secure plenty of wall-room ; 
the open between the corridors, to iron, 
marble, and other coarser works. The design is 
capable of extension, and it is proposed to be con- 
structed entirely of iron. 

The two Secretaries of the Commission, J, Scott 
Russell and Stafford H. Northcote, Esqs., have 
issued a preliminary advertisement (which will be 
found in our advertising columns); it will, no 
doubt, ere long be followed by another giving the 
several details of the project; but these cannot be 
given without great care and consideration. For 
these time will be necessary, and our provincial 
friends must not be impatient. It is far better to 
wait to have the plan pocpey matured than to 
be compelled to subject it to after alterations. 

A meeting, at the “‘ West End,” took place at 
Willis’s Rooms, on the 21st of February, with a 
view to forward the subscription: the High Bailiff 
of Westminster in the chair. We are unable, at so 
advanced a period of the month, to give the details; 
the general results were entirely satisfactory. Very 
full reports appeared in all the public journals, and 
they have been, no doubt, generally read. The 
salve of fhe specting being grectly eshanced by the 
value meetin enhan y 

resence of the po Seay | Vamibosondere, A 
arge subscription was made in the room, and ar- 
rangements were entered into for its increase. 

Among other “ news ” connected with this sub- 
ject, we may mention that the artisans of Man- 
chester (and no doubt those of other places also) 
are already “ ” in order to have 
funds wherewith to meet the of a visit to 
the metropolis to view and "Se Exhibition. 
It is said “indeed” that “ half Manchester will 
spend a week in London.” It is intimated by the 
railway com Leeds as well as Manchester 
—that mean to issue return tickets for 10s. 
each, available for a week ; and, further, it is in 
contemplation by the Manchester Committee to 
take several furnished houses in London, for a 
—- order to accommodate safely and com- 
ortably the visitors from their town. 
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FOREIGN COPYRIGHT OBITUARY. MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
, “ ie.” BENJAMIN RAWLINSON FAULKNER, Exnisriox OF Works or Awncrext axp 
Pe of the ~h een It is our painful duty to announce the decease MEDLEVAL Art.—In ne of the views 
e avail ———— jodical work—published | on the 29th of October last of Mr. Benjamin Raw- | of the projectors of the Exposition of 1851, the 
to our — at te 3 — of 3d. It is con- | linson Faulkner, late of Newman Street, whose | Society of Arts have formed a committee for 
th considerab : the reviews | portraits for get sme added interest to the walls | the purpose of organising an ‘bition of 
ducted with leading feature) are skilfully con- of the Royal Academy Exhibition. The illness | works of ancient Art, to. be —n site 
ofnew —S being invariably selected with which terminated the life of this much admired | erence to their : oa se r 
densed, the ¢ , a che are wisely arranged | artist originated in a severe cold taken in a journey | jjustration which ay ewe likely Be om 
~— ae heads of Sckence, Fiction, Travels, | from the north of England 7 an yeep vee of the a md they 
Education, &c. &c. Information, abundant, varied, | and was attended with much suffering, tion | have scsahiien a that such an exhibition is a 


and useful, is given upon nearly all subjects —" 


ith literature, art, and the progress 0 
= and over the whole of the arrangements 
there is evident a generous superintendence. | 


“A discussion in the columns of the Times, 
between a forei bookseller, a Custom-house 
officer, and Mr, Bentley, the publisher, has 
directed public attention to a question of very 

¢ importance to the public, as well as to the 

ksellers, It involves, also, a considerable 
amount of alleged copyright at nt existing, 
and it must have a material influence upon the 
book trade generally, hastening the adoption by 
the Americans of an International Copyright, so 
jong demanded of them in vain by the authors of 
Great Britain, upon whom piracy is systematically 
practised on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“ The question is, whether an American author 
can, by any contrivance, obtain a copyright in this 
country. Ifhe cannot do so, neither can he convey 
a copyright to an English publisher. The conse- 

uence of this is, that all works, written by 
ocignewe resident abroad, may be reprinted here 
by any person ; or, if printed abroad, they might 
be imported here as forei books, subject only to 
the duties imposed upon foreign books. _ 

“The law upon this point was wavering and 
unsettled, until the Court of Exchequer, in Trinity 
Term last, in the case of Boosey v. Purday (13 
Law Times, 529), pronounced an emphatic opinion, 
that a foreign author or composer resident abroad 
cannot acquire a copyright in England, even by 
first publishing his work in this country. The 
decision is in strict ce with justice. The 
purpose of copyright is to encourage the intellect 
of a country, by insuring to its productions a just 
reward. We have not imposed the charge of a 
higher price for books upon the people of England, 
for the benefit of Americans, Germans, and French- 
men, nor for the advantage of publishers either 


abroad or at home. For the common benefit of | 
art and literature, we have by an act of parliament, | 


empowered the government to enter into treaties 
with other countries, for the mutual protection and 
advantage of their authorsand artists, each country 
giving a yright to the other. But this is a 
privilege only to be accorded where it is to be 
entirely reciprocal, and as the United States have 
not chosen to avail themselves of it, its authors do 
not come within the protection of that statute. 

“ On the authority, then 
must be deemed to be the law that a foreign 
author or artist residing abroad cannot have a 
copyright in Great Britain. 

Having none, he can transfer none. 

“ The consequence of this is, that every work, 
whether of literature, art, or music, the production 
of a foreigner residing abroad, may be reproduced, 
reprinted and republished here, by any British 
su iret, and that all contracts for the purchase of 
such copyrights are absolutely void. 

“ It follows, also, that all such works may be 
imported as ‘ foreign books,’ and any custom-house 
officer detaining or destroying them is liable to a 
summary punishment, or to an action, or to both. 

be: But it must be observed that, although there is 

little doubt that a decision of a court com prising so 
much learning as the Court of Exchequer is not 
likely to be reversed, still, it is but the opinion of 
one court, and that it may be reviewed in error, or 
oy, in the House of Lords,” 

iin the case of Boosey vy. Purday, the judg- 
ment of the court declares that, —™ the objest 
of the Legislature clearly is not to encourage the 
importation of foreign books, and their first pub- 
lication in England, as a benefit to this country, 
but to promote the cultivation of the intellect of 
its own subjects ; and as the act of Anne expressly 
states—to ‘ encourage learned men to compose and 
ny useful books,’ by giving them as a reward, 

monopoly of their works for a certain period, 


dating from their first blication. We there 
we that 5 foreigner, ” sending to, and first = 
waheng his works in Great Britain, acquires no 


copyright. A British subject who purchases fr: 

= Fp a right as he had in it own country, 

= could not extend it, cannot be in a 
tter condition here than foreigner.’’)] 





bore with truly Christian patience and 
during the space of nine months. We do not 
wish to extend unnecessarily our observations on 
the events of a life which perhaps afforded few 
incidents that could be publicly interesting, but 
we feel it a duty as well as a pleasure to testify our 
opinion that no man in any sphere of life has more 
honourably and conscientiously fulfilled his rela- 
tive duties as a member of society and as a sincere 
Christian. Like many of our artists whose talent 
and productions have given lustre to British Art, 
he commenced his studies of the art ss 
only when he had attained to his twenty-fifth year ; 
previous to that he had been engaged in a mercan- 
tile house in the foreign trade, of whose 1 
establishment at Gibraltar, for several years, he 
had the sole management; but when the plague 
invaded that city emery committing great 
ravages, his health suffered so ——— that he 
was obliged to return to England almost in a help- 
less condition, about the year 1813. It was during 
the season of his convalescence in the following 
year that he accidentally discovered a latent talent 
for painting, and under the direction of a kind 
brother who was himself an artist, he devoted him- 
self two years entirely to drawing in chalk from 
the antique, and in studying assiduously the first 
principles of the Art. He was imbued with a 
mind of exquisite sensibility, and the remarkable 
diffidence of his character led him to seek know- 
ledge rather in the tranquil recesses of his painting- 
room than in the excitement of an academy. 

Mr. Faulkner was a native of Manchester,* 
where he was born in 1787, To the close of his 





valuable life he was held in high estimation by his 
fellow-townsmen, and in that city and its neigh- 
bourhood are many of his finest works in portrai- 
ture. That he was never so fully employed in 
London as his eminent talents deserved, must be 
entirely attributed to his retiring disposition—he 
needed to be called forth; in no instance did he 
obtrude himself on public attention, save by the 
display of the beautiful productions of his pencil, 
and even these were not of a character to catch 


| the common eye in a public exhibition; they were 


| bition of 1845 was 
of Boosey v. Purday, it 





the offspring of refined taste and feeling, and pos- 
sessing nothing meretricious, were too often passed 
over bythe mere “exhibition goer,’’ while they 
afforded a rich treat to the man of taste. His 
“ Portrait of a Lady” in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
most universally admired ; and 
one, a half-length of a Lady,+ exhibited in 1838, isa 
creation of such exquisite feminine beauty and 
sensibility, that we say it advisedly, we know of 
no living artist who could equal it. We name these 
two only, not because it would be difficult to swell 
the list, but because our space is limited. 

Like our admired Romney, Mr. F. had exquisite 
musical taste, and his performances on the piano- 
forte, as well as his singing, would have done 
honour to a professor. Nature had endowed him 
with a richly melodious voice, (barytone) and in 
his leisure hours he devoted himself so assiduously 
to its cultivation, that at the time when his mind 
first received its bias for painting, he found his 
inclination for music so strong that his choice of 
the sister arts hung suspended in the balance. 
Having in this dilemma consulted the great oracle 
of the day, Mr. Thomas Welch, that gentleman 
declared that although Mr, F’s vocal talents were 
such as to ensure him the highest rank as an 
orchestra singer, he had not sufficient physical 
power for the stage, which latter alone, in his 
estimation, could afford satisfactory remuneration. 
After this advice there was no longer room for 
hesitation, and Mr. F. devoted all his energies to 
the study and practice of the creative Art—an Art 
he loved, and the profession of which he adorned 
by his eminent ability and the blameless simplicity 
of his life. ‘And to add greater honours to his 
age than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 





ee 


__” It is worthy of remark that at one time there resided 

in this great manufacturing city, no less than Jive artists 

who all subsequently achieved a metropolitan reputation. 

viz., the subject of onr notice—Bradley, Midge, Liver. 

songs, end Stone— most of whom were more or less indebted 
» Mr. PF. 

ae professional advice, which he was ever so 


t Now in the possession of his widow. 


only likely to be interesting to the public, but 
useful to manufaeturers ; for which pms ey 
hope not merely for varieties and iositi 
but for the contribution of such articles as 
revive lost arts, or exhibitions of the modes || 
of workmanship which made ancient Art famous, __|| 
The Society have agreed to adopt the Exhibition | 
as part of that annually made by the Society, | 
thereby taking all the expenses connected = 
it upon themselves ; and it is proposed to open 
it to the public early in March. We should 
have been glad to have seen w the committee 
such gentlemen as Mr. Bernal, } Mr. Auldjo, and 
others, whose collections are so valuable, and 
selected with so much taste; and we consider 
that it is on the co-operation of collectors like 
these that the success of the exhibition main’ 
depends. It would not be difficult to add a 
dozen such names to the printed list—names 
which should have appeared there. 

Tue OLD Society or Water-CoLour Painters 
have recently added three members to their list 
of associates ; Miss Rayner, Paul Naftel, a native 
of Guernsey, and Karl Haghe, a Prussian. Ina 
communication addressed to our contemporary, 
the Atheneum, Mr. Niemann, an artist of con- 
siderable ability, offers some objections to the 
choice of the two last-named candidates, prin- 
cipally on the ground of their being foreigners ; 
and, so far, we think Mr. Niemann is ri 
This society is to all intents and purposes a 
“close borough,” an exclusive society, admitting 
no contributions from any but its own members ; 
and while English artists are to be found whose 
talents entitle them to a place in the exhibition- 
room, undoubtedly they should be preferred to 
strangers. If the exhibition of this society were 
an open one, as in the case of the Royal Academy 
and of the British Institution, where the foreigner, 
equally with the native artist, has the chance of 
submitting his works to the public, the matter 
would bear a different aspect; both are here 
placed on the same footing, and their pictures 
might happen to hang side by side. But the 
decision here in favour of the foreigner puts the 
other entirely out of court; he is rejected, 
although, it may be, not inferior in merit ; and 
even if it were so, we still think our own coun- 
trymen should be first cared for. There is a 
prestige in ranking with this society which many 
an excellent artist among us would wh mg to | 
share, and he ought to be permit to do 
so. The Royal Academy entirely repudiates |, 
the doctrine of foreign-fellowship, and, we 
believe, would not now elect as a member even 
an English artist who is not resident here. Of 
the qualifications of the gentlemen who have |, 
been chosen we know nothing, they are doubt || 
less men of talent or they would not have been |} 
thus honoured, our remarks must not therefore 
be considered personal to them; but the prim- | 
ciple for which we contend is simply this—that | 
our first duty is to our neighbour, our second to | 
“the stranger that is within our gate.” We are 
strenuous advocates for entire liberality in all | 
matters of Art; but there are limits whichitis | 
neither generous nor just to pass. 

Tse Roya, AcapeMy.—There are at present | 
three vacant appointments to this Institution ; 
one, consequent on the death of Mr. Etty, to 
full membership, which cannot be filled “p 
next February, it being necessary that 
clear months notice should be given prior to the 
election of a successor, and such i 
only be made in the month of February, 
10th inst. we believe—Mr. Etty died on 
13th of November. The other two 

are among the i occasioned by the 
death of Mr. W. Westall, and by the election of 
one of the present body in the room of Mr. 
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Etty; the nominations to this rank must be 
deferred till November, according te the regula- 
tions of the Academy. 

A Lost Arr mv Porcetary.—Chinese Porce- 
lain has always been highly appreciated for its 
clearness and beauty, and the rarer kinds much 
valued by collectors; there is one kind termed 
Kiasing, or “ azure-pressed,” which is understood 
to possess an e i value among the 
Chinese themselves, inasmuch as the secret of its 
manufacture has been lost, and although that 
patient and persevering people have endeavoured 
to recover the exact method, and diseover a clue 
to the materials originally used, their efforts 
have been hitherto unavailing. The art was 
that of tracing figures on the china, which are 
invisible until the vessel is filled with liquid. 
The porcelain is of the very thinnest description 
—almost as thin as an egg-shell. It is said that 
the application in tracing these figures is by 
internal, and not by external painting, as in 
ordinary manufacture; and that after such 
tracing was made, a covering or coating was laid 
over it of the same paste of which the vessel 
had been formed, and thus the painting lay 
between two coatings of china-ware. When the 
internal coating became sufficiently dry they 
oiled it over, and shortly after, it in a 
mould and scraped the interior of the vessel as 
thin as possible without ing to the 
painting, and then baked it in the oven. The 
patience and care requisite for this seem to be 
peculiarly suitable to Chinese dexterity; the 

cimens preserved are considered of inestima- 
ble value, but the secret of their fabrication may 
yet be recovered by our own or other manu- 
facturers, who have the aids of science to a 
greater degree than we imagine the Chinese 
have at their command. 

Tue Srarve or THe Danctnc Giri Reposrne, 
executed by Calder Marshall for the Art-Union 
of London, has been produced in statuary porce- 
lain by Mr. Copeland. It is in height about 
eighteen inches, and is intended for distribution 
as one of the prizes of the Society. The copy 
is admirably true, indeed taken altogether it is 
— the most satisfactory work that has 

m yet produced im this interesting Art of 
the manufacturer ; it exhibits too, improvement 
in the material, and we understand not without 
reason, for the excellent artist who superimtends 
the establishment of Mr. Copeland has been 
unremitting in his efforts to render this now 
popular medium as perfect as possible. That he 
has succeeded there will be no doubt among 
those who will compare the earlier with the 
later productions of the works at Stoke. 

Tue Art-Unton or Lonpox.—The etchings 
from Maclise’s beautiful designs of the “Seven 
Ages” are nearly ready. These, in addition to 
the pair of engravings from Webster's charac- 
teristic pictures of “The Smile” and “The 
Frown,” are due to the subseribers of the pre- 
sent year. Frost's “Sabrina” is still being 
delivered to those of the past year, who are also 
entitled to an engraving from Hancock's prize 
bas-relief of “ The entry into Jerusalem.” 

THe Dears or Wurm Wesratt, Esq., the 
senior Associate of the Academy, makes 
another vacancy in that . Weare not able 
this month to furnish such a memoir of this 
excellent man and accomplished artist as would 


be worthy of his memory; consequently, we 
postpone to our next this task, at once painful 
and pleasing. 


Tue New Houses or ParuiaMent.—It 
by a statement made in the House of Commons, 
that “if a sufficient vote is taken shortly,” the 
New Houses, including the refreshment rooms 
and other apartments, will “be ready for use by 
the commencement of the next session of Par- 
liament.” 

Brees’ Panorama or New ZEALAND.—Emi- 
gration has so intimately connected this country 
with our own, and progressive civilisation has 
given it so many home features, that its interest 
has increased greatly in the progress of modern 
years; and we are therefore indebted to Mr. 
Brees for making us so familiar with its pecu- 
liar features. He adds with much ability, to 
the charms of accurate delineation of scenery, so 
much of descriptive narrative, as to give great 
completeness to this interesting exhibition. 





; Tur Potyrecuyic.—This and attrae- 


by Sir Henry R. Bishop, in which that 
and experienced composer deduces from his Art 
an instructive and delightful hour's intellectual 
gratification. We ou Se Srcase areas 
made for the benefit of visitors to 
one of the most varied and instruetive places of 
intellectual resort, and we have no it will 
be as properly appreciated_and patronised as it 
deserves to be. 

Repropuction oF Works or Art.—A pro- 
fessional lithographer of Paris has been reported 
to have discovered a method of reproducing, b 
mechanical means, aquareiles or designs, wi 
the greatest exactitude, and with the preservation 
of the colours in all the freshness of the original. 
It is stated that the copies are not easily distin- 
guished from the originals. The expense of the 
new invention is not great, and by it the produc- 
tion of aquarelles, &c., will become as easy as 
that of engravings or lithographs. This wonder 
if really available may subserve the taste for 
Art in a remarkable degree. 

Horace VeRNET.—This accomplished artist 
is* reported in the or to have visited 
Rome, for the purpose of making the necessary 
sketches for a finished picture of the siege of 
that city ; which picture it is stated to be his 
intention to execute on so stupendous a scale, 
that the largest of his previous paintings will 
shrink by its side. 

Tur VENERABLE Scuapow is dead. He died 
at Berlin—where he was born—at the age of 
86. We shall probably give a detailed memoir 
of his active life. 

SmexatateD Marsie.—This new production 
by Messrs. Shore is an imitation of marble, the 
principal component being glass. It is manu- 
factured in slabs of various colours, and has an 
exceedingly rich and beautiful ce; the 
glass is thin, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
colour to the greatest advantage, but when 
backed with cement, and used for the panelling 
of walls, &c., it is stated to be capable of bearing 
the blows of a hammer. We have seen it 
used for the top of a table, in the same 
manner as coloured marbles are, and with the 
best effect. 

Tue Corossrum.—This elegant place of in- 
structive amusement has added to its other 
attractions three new views painted by the 
Messrs. Danson. The Polar Regions, which at 
present excite so much interest in connexion 
with the fate of Sir John Franklin, forms the 
subject of one; Netley Abbey, near Southamp- 
ton, long celebrated as one of the most pictu- 
resque ruins in land, another ; and the third 
is a view of the Golden Island in the Yang-tse- 
Kiang or Golden River of China, which view 
embraces the river life of that curious people ; 
pow By Bn Nyt py 
oceup: a Silver 
Saosin equation is also added, as well as con- 
siderable musical attractions. 

Burvorp’s PanoraMa oF THE PoLaR Rectons. 
—The materials for this new and peculiarly 
interesting panorama have been furnished by 
Lieut. Browne, of H.M.S. Enterprise, fitted up for 
Capt. Ross's expedition; and we have never 
witnessed more interesting pictures | the 
present, or any possessing nov in 
effect. The = £ exhibit Polar Regions in 
summer and tee: as seen duri medi ee 4 
tion of our countrymen. € 

and fantastic forms aS ¥ ice- 
bergs, and the peculiar greenish of their 
shadowed sides are very striking; the delicate 
tints of the aurora tinge the snow with 
beautiful effect. But in no portion of the picture 
has the artist been more successful than in the 
representation of the dark half. led water, in 
which the shadows of the icebergs dimly gleam, 
with so perfectly natural an effect, that we are 
at first inclined to doubt that we look only on 
painted canvas, The winter scene is equally 
striking ; the peculiar hazy light of the moon 
resents one of those remarkable phenomena 
igeantty seen in these spa which contrasts 
singularly with the pale blue twilight w is 
seen on the opposite side of the picture ; the 
faint gleams of the aurora being the only extra 





light, and the entire dark effect of a winter's 
day being given with wondrous fidelity. Alto- 
gether, yk s not remember a more oo 
truthful artistically beautiful ction 
exhibited by the talented i ‘4 


TRACING 


be sm - Panorama oF Tue On10.—Another 
of the mighty rivers of America has been de- 
Mestad ty to Selene igable Banvard, and made 
to roll daily before the sight- seers who frequent 


Street, there has been recently exhibited a 
collection of portraits in crayons or pastilles, 
the works of a French artist named Isidore 
Magues. They are remarkably in advance of 
ordinary works of this class, inasmuch as there 
is a brilliancy and depth of effect in them not 
usually seen. It is not usual im our country to 
adopt this style of Art in portraiture, but its 
peculiar softness and richness of tone, will be 


appreciated by all who inspect these specimens, 
which do much credit to the taste and ability 
of M. Magues. 


Mr. Laesrre, R.A., commenced his series of 
lectures on painting on the 14th ult. at the 
Royal Academy, and will continue them on the 
succeeding Thursday eveni It is unne- 
cessary to say, that Mr. Leslie’s views on the 
subject are imbued with the highest independ- 
ence and originality of thought, admirably 
adapted to the illustration of the artistic quali- 
ties of our native sehool. 

Tue Pants Exursrrion.—The exhibition of 
works by modern French painters usually ex- 
hibited at the Louvre, is this season to take 
place in the Palais Royal. It has long been a 
matter of that the national series of works 
by the old masters have been annually hidden, 
for some — by por those of the —— 

inters over them, preventing foreign- 
a and from studying 


we are therefore inclined to hail the 
change with satisfaction. 

Tue Panorticon.—Under this not very eupho- 
nious name it is intended to open a new scientific 
institution, which is to the advan’ 
of a public exhibition, with the i 
allowed by a private society. It is to be com 


structed in the of Exeter Hall, 
with fronts in the Southampton, Tavis- 
tock, and Streets. It is intended to 
exhibit the principal manufactures of the 

in all their processes ; to embrace 
mens of . an effective 
laboratory ; to give in arts and science, 


tifie apparatus of the best kind. The central 
situation of this building will be one eminent 


advan We shall give further 
details of this project Bene 4 


Messrs. Cotts’ Gattery or Mopern Art.— 


We may rightly add that Mr. Colls is excelled 
by no one as a judge of the value of a picture of 
Art; that he has established a high 
ye i . dindesiing: and 

the good faith of his transactions may be 
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pooraTive Arts or THE MippLe Aczs. 
-e I. By Henny Suaw, F.S.A. Pub- 
lished by Pickenino, London. 
Mr. Shaw has here commenced another of those 
serials, which he has so ably conducted, on Deco- 
rative Art, and this first part is equal in interest 
to any of his preceding works. He proposes to 
exhibit, by means of a series of carefully executed 
vings from the best original authorities, the 
jar features and general characteristics of 
ive Art from the Byzantine, or early 
Christian period, to the decline of that called the 
Renaissance. The gem of the present number is 
the cup designed by Hans Holbein for Jane Sey- 
mour, Queen of H. VIIL., which is as remark- 
able for the beauty of its general effect as for the 
taste of its varied detail; the stained glass from 
Chartres can only be considered as an ugly 
curiosity ; the embroidery from a picture of Queen 
, in the Society of Arts, is useful and good, 
and is a fair example of Mr. Shaw’s ingenious tact 
in thus making use of a portion of a picture. The 
iron-work from the tomb of Eleanor of Castile, 
once lost, and now restored to Westminster Abbey, 
is a remarkable and elegant specimen of the 
wrought iron-work of the thirteenth century. 
Altogether the work promises well, and the field 
is so large that we cannot but hope the best from 
Mr. Shaw's selection. 





Cnuoice Exampces or Ant WorkMANSHIP, 
Mepimvat AND Mopexn. Part I. Pub- 
lished by Boove & Cunpact, London. 

The great attention which is now given by all 

classes of the community to the subject of Decora- 

tive Art, may be regarded as one of the “signs of 
the times." Not many years since great jealousy 
would have been excited at the idea of ornamental 
designers being classed as artists, and great asto- 
nishment produced by the fact of men of ability 
and intellect devoting their study either to the 
history of design, or to the works of the manufac- 
turer, and the embellishment of the every-da 
_appurtenances of our households. But how dif- 
ferent is the case at present, when Royal Acade- 
micians ‘ — # from their exclusive altitude to 
co-operate with the manufacturer for the produc- 
tion of works of utility whose merits become 
severely tested and criticised, and when book after 
book issues from the press purporting to give 
instruction to the patron and suggestions to the 
workman. And if this be a sign of the times, we 
will venture to add, that it is a healthful and 
encouraging sign. Every published volume of 

“*Examples”’ becomes a practical hint both to 

artist and fabricator, and a further step towards a 

state of things under which ugliness in any sha 

shall be ed as intolerable, and beauty 
received and cherished as the common heritage of 
all, from the prince to the peasant. Our observa- 
tions arise froma glance at the “Choice Exam- 
oe of Art Workmanship,” of which the first part 
oaee before ~My pauntion of this work, of 
ich it is pw that a part should appear 
occasionally, is to get together and engrave as ar 
fine examples of Decorative Art as possible, select- 
ing the beautiful rather than the quaint or curious, 
that lovers of Art may be gratified by witnessing 
the elegance of form and aptitude for decoration 
for which so many of the old masters were distin- 
ed; that artist-designers may derive benefit 
rom seeing fine specimens, and that manufacturers 
in metals, pottery, glass, and wood, may be thank- 
ful for the suggestions offered them by the con- 
templation of the best examples of their various 
arts which the last four centuries have produced. 

The four engravings contained in the part before 

us are executed with considerable taste upon tinted 

paper, and are accompanied with short but appro- 
ate notices. The “getting up” of the work 
fore us is most excellent, and we trust that 
future numbers may equal it in execution, interest 
and utility. ; 

Aw Axtist’s Ramate tn tux Norra or Scor- 
Lanp. By Micue, Bovaver. Turex 
Piates or Fiovnrs by Gavarni. Pub- 
lished by Ackermann & Co., London. 

= taming over the folio 

is, it is impossible to avoi wing a compari 
unfavourable to it, when we bear fa min what 
our own countrymen, Roberts, Stanfield, Hardi 

Hill, and Leitch have done in the same lan : 

Judging from the series of lith hic views before 

us, we are much inclined to doubt M. Bouquet’s 

capabilities to appreciate the truly picturesque; 
~~ from a country abounding with such 

Magnificent scenery as the north of Scotland, its 


»s of a volume like 


| only — 


vast wild moorlands, lofty mountains, rugged fast- 
nesses, its woods, and lakes, he might certainly 
have selected less common-place subjects than we 
find in his work. Neither does his treatment of 
those he has chosen make amends for the poverty 
of the material; his pencil, though free, is coarse, 
and his management of light and shade imperfect 
and ineffective. The only plates to which these 
objections do not, perhaps, refer, are “— hlanders 
Huts,” “ Cattle on the Banks of the Don, and 
“The Cathedral of St. Machar, Old Aberdeen.’ 
These are well chosen subjects, and are carefully 
lithographed. The three plates of “ Figures” by 
Gavarni, are full of character; their titles are 
“ Putting the Stone,” a popular H hland game ; 
« Girls washing Clothes,’ adomestic duty generally 

-rformed, in the Highlands, with the naked feet 
in the mountain streams; and a‘“‘ Highland Piper;”’ 
this last is a truly fine composition, most boldly 
and powerfully executed. e presume M. Bou- 
quet to be a foreigner, and as such it would have 
gratified us to speak in more complimentary terms 
of the results of his “‘ Ramble.” 





ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
Ittumination. By D. pz Lara. Published 
by AckerMANN & Co., London. 


Until we read the dedication of this little hand- 
book we were not aware that the Art was taught 
in the present day; and that some fair ladies had 
become proficients in it. We are also told that 
Messrs. Ackermann have prepared a Chromo- 
graphic colour box for the use of illuminators on 
vellum, so that taste and study only are required to 
rival the beauties of this antique Art. This little 
work is intended as a meyer ae | lecture on the 
style of composition, the colouring and gilding 
necessary for due effect in such productions; and 
all the hints and directions seem to be dictated 
with so much clearness and precision that we are 
sure it will be eminently useful to all who practise 
it, or who wish to doso. <A few plates are appended 
as elementary lessons to the learner. 


Tue Cotteciate Cuvurcn or ALL SAINTS, 
Matpstone; Restored to the date of its com- 
pletion, A. p. 1400. Published by WickHAM 
& Co., Maidstone. 


The beauties of this structure have been dwelt on 
by many ; but they have been so much hidden by 
the introduction of pews and other encumbrances, 
that the eye of the educated Ecclesiologist could 

the merits of the primitive design. 
The drawing by J. Whichcord, F.S.A., from 
which this engraving has been executed, is a resto- 
ration of the building to its original glories with 
its painted rood screen and decorated chancel, and 
is an admirable representation of its kind, useful 
alike to the Ecclesiologist and the antiquary, and 
possessing attractions also to the mere print- 
collector, 











Tur Germ: Thoughts towards Nature, in Poetry, 
Literature, and Art. Published by AyLotr 
& Sons, London. 
We understand that this little Periodical is to be 
devoted to the lucubrations of various of our 
younger artists, who are monthly to contribute 
their quantum of poetry, pictures, and prose. It is 
well to find ‘‘ thoughts towards Nature,” in the 
minds of our younger professionals, with whom 
the Poetry of the Mind in these utilitarian days, 
must be pretty much confined; it is theirs to give 
a more wholesome bias to the thoughts of such 
whom Providence has placed in more prosaic em- 
ployments; they are high priests or guardians of 
the sacred fire, and they should feel their noble 
responsibility. There is much of true thinking 
and right feeling in the various articles in this 
little journal; and we wish so well to its projectors 
that we will gladly doff the critic, cheering them 
on their path, and begging their readers to en- 
courage right aspirations by pardoning little errors, 
lest ‘‘ The Germ ”’ should not fructify, The effort 
ought to be supported; it is highly to the credit 
of young artists that they strive to encou 
thought ; there is here much evidence of talent; 
the accompanying etchings are very satisfactory. 
Altogether, as a work of promise, it claims a com- 
pliment to its conductors. 





DEscRIPTION OF A RoMAN BUILDING, AND 
OTHER REMAINS, RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
AT CazRriEon. By J.E. Lee. Published 
by J. R. Smrru, London. 

Of the firm-seated Roman occupancy of Britain the 

active investigations of modern times give con- 

vincing and curious proof, Scarcely a county 

exists without the debris of Roman Art. Caerleon, 

for a long series of years a station of a Roman 











ion, and su 
of Wales, has 


remains. It is now an unfrequented village 
so full of relics of these great conquerors, rm ge 


uently one of the border fortresses 
ced tte full quota of remarkable 


years ago, some parts of the town, which are com. 
mon property, were found to be so full of Roman 
foundations, that the labour of diggi the whole 
of them over was more repai the value of 


oe stone. to resent —_ is devoted to a 
escription of a Roman buildi 
excavated, and which is pon oF & ey 


from the clear idea it gives of the in-door life of 
this remarkable people. The many fragments of 
pottery, glass, 7 carvings, and articles of per- 
sonal ornament, all exhibit the taste and refine- 
ment of the inhabitants when living, and are well 
delineated in the plates to this little volume, the’ 
letter-press of which is a clear, sensible, and well- 
deduced history of them and their exhumation. 
There are eighteen of these plates for five shillings - 
the profits from the sale is to be devoted to the funds 
of the Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon : the zeal 





and energy with which Mr. Lee has worked in aid 
of a cause deserve all commendation. 
Fruit. Painted by G. Lance. Engraved by 


W. O. Geter. 
This is not the first opportunity we have had of 
commending Mr. Geller’s excellent transcripts into 
black and white of Mr. Lance’s beautiful pictures ; 
but we are certainly surprised that the engraver 
finds it answer his purpose to expend his time upon 
subjects which, we are persuaded, the public cannot 
appreciate. The value of such works must de- 
pend upon colour, inasmuch as there is neither 
story, nor incident, nor scenery, to attract interest 
even subordinately ; and the blossom of the peach, 
the mellowness of the aoe fig, and the transparency 
of the grape, lose much of their beauty and fra- 
grance when cultivated only in the printing-room 
and the engraver’s studio, how ably soever, as in 
the present instance, their growth may have been 
attended. From the old Dutch engravers prints of 
fruits and flowers frequently emanated ; but this is 
accounted for by the enthusiasm which all Dutch- 
men feel for these productions of nature; hence, 
they who could not afford to buy pictures, put u 
= —_ rather a —— to remi 
them of their gardens during the dreary winter 
months; but it is not so here. Nothing can be 
better in its way than the engraving before us; it 
may justly take its place by the side of the best of 
those we have referred to; we may express our 
hope that the public will appreciate it beyond our 
expectations. 


Portraits OF LEADING RerorMers. Published 
by Ottver & Boyp, Edinburgh. 


Let not our readers imagine from an ill-chosen 
title that they are called to look upon the like- 
nesses of Hume, Cobden, and other modern 
political reformers; a mistake which more than 
one of our friends have been guilty of. The work 
has to do with the great religious reformers of past 
ages, and consists of portraits from cotemporary 
pictures of Wicliff, Huss, Melancthon, Luther, 
Knox, and other great men who have en 
Papacy, accompanied by an essay on the subject 
by G. ame, hey are well executed in a painter- 
like and effective style, and the volume winds up 
with the best representation extant of the house of 
John Knox in High Street, Edinburgh. The 
work possesses great attractions to all, and is very 
gm and unique in its character. It is impos- 
sible to look upon the features of these earnest 
truth-loving men, without deep feeling of interest; 
an interest which varies with each face: the hard 
marked features of Melancthon and Erasmus, the 
kindly look of George Buchanan, and the youthful 
beauty of the famous Scottish martyr, George 
Wishart, contrast forcibly with each other; but 
the placid determination of truthful minds appears 
pictured in each face. 


Batu rrom SHAM CAsTLE. Published by 
Everitt, Pulteney Street, Bath. 


We have here a new view of the ancient city 
“ Bathonia, nestled in the lap of circumjacent hills,” 


and we have hitherto seen none which gives a better 
notion of the beautiful site it occupies. The entire 
city is well seen, the railroad and the Abbey Church 
being conspicuous to the left; and Lansdown Hill 
surmounted by the Beckford monument, to the 
right of the spectator, while behind, appears a suc- 
cession of gently swelling hills, completing the 
panorama. To Messrs. Everitt we are indebted for 
numerous views of Bath, of all sizes and prices; 
but this is perhaps the worthiest which they have 
hitherto issued. 























